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If you want to quit smoking 
for good, 
see your doctor 


New knowledge about 
the smoking habit 


‘Two major factors in cigarette smoking have long 
been recognized—psychological and social factors. 
Now research has clearly revealed a third important 
link in the habit—physical dependence on nicotine, 
which slowly but surely develops in many smokers. 
When people first start smoking, their bodies must 
get used to the nicotine, After smoking becomes a 
habit, their bodies may depend on getting nicotine. 





Why a total program approach 
is needed to break the habit 


When smokers try to quit, the body often reacts to 
the withdrawal of nicotine. This can result in 
craving for tobacco, restlessness, irritability, 
anxiety, headaches, drowsiness, stomach 
upsets, and difficulty concentrating. 





Because these effects can defeat even a strong 
willpower, your chances of quitting successfully 
are greater with a program that provides an 
alternative source of nicotine to bain alleviate 
tobacco withdrawal while you concentrate on 
breaking the habit. 


How your doctor and Merrell Dow 
can help you succeed 

If you are determined enough to sustain a strong 
effort, your chances of breaking the smoking habit 
are better than ever. Now your doctor can provide 
a treatment to help control nicotine withdrawal 
symptoms, materials to help you overcome the 
psychological and social factors, plus valuable 
counseling and follow-up. Merrell Dow has 
conducted extensive research into the smoking 
problem and is providing a wide range of support 
to health professionals. 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 


©1985, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 45242-9553 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Television’s hippest new 


hit helps make NBC the hottest network 


With flashy visuals and a throbbing rock score, the MTV- 


influenced Miami Vice recharges the cop-show genre, launching 
a pair of stars who flaunt cool charisma and trendy Italian ward- 
robes. Boosted by such successes, the onetime doormat of net- 
works, under the leadership of its two unlikely Mr. T’s, Tinker 
and Tartikoff, is poised for prime-time supremacy. See VIDEO. 


NATION: A Pittsburgh trial sheds 


60 
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light on baseball’s cocaine scandal 


As excitement builds over this year’s pennant races, fans of the 
national pastime get a shocking look at the sport’s drug-plagued 


underside. » Reagan opens his hard sell on tax reform, but 


Congress wants to talk trade. » Gorbachev’s remarks are mulled 
in Western Europe—and in the White House. » Black-on-black 


violence becomes America’s unspoken scourge. 





SCIENCE: Long the subject of movie 
and song, a lost ship is finally found 


Seventy-three years ago, the “unsinkable” luxury liner Titanic 
plunged into the icy Atlantic, carrying more than 1,500 passen- 
gers to their death and launching a legend. Now a team of enter- 
prising scientists has used the latest technology to locate the ship, 
resting 13,000 ft. down on the ocean floor. One intriguing ques- 


tion: Does anybody own it? 


42 

World 

In a surprising shift, 
Reagan readies sanc- 
tions against South Af- 
rica.» A major Afghan 
offensive. » Where So- 
viets go to rest. 


78 
Books 


Anne Tyler's Accidental 
Tourist is a quirky de- 
light. » Vanishing 
American enclaves en- 
liven Bobbie Ann Ma- 
son's In Country. 
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Economy & Business 
Reagan gets a chance 

to put his stamp on the 
Federal Reserve. » Re- 
port on the E.F. Hutton 
scandal. » Fresh wor- 
ries about Latin debt. 


86 

Medicine 

In Arizona, the first ap- 
proved use of a Jarvik-7 
artificial heart asa 
bridge to a human- 
heart transplant runs 
into trouble. 


71 

Space 

With a daring hot-wire 
repair of a dormant 
satellite, Discovery's 
crew restores some lus- 
ter to the shuttle 
program. 


90 
Food 


Moderne is replacing 
nouvelle in the fickle 
world of French cook- 
ing, and the best of the 
trend is at Paris’ Jamin 
restaurant. 


77 

Computers 

Schools reopen with 

1 million machines in 
the classrooms and a 
new emphasis on teach- 
ing children practical 
computer skills. 


92 


Essay 

Who is buried in 
Grant's tomb? One hun- 
dred years after his 
death, Grant remains an 
odd enigma, a failure 
who saved the North. 
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Discover the most powertul 





The IBM 
Personal Computer AT. 


Hold on to your hat. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT (for Advanced 
Technology) is based on the advanced 80286 16-bit 
microprocessor. This remarkable computer will 
run many of the programs written for the IBM PC. 
up to three times faster. You'll be able to recalculate 
large spreadsheets in seconds and retrieve files in a 
flash. And it’s ideal for IBM ‘TopView. the new kind of 
software program that lets you run and “window™ 
several other programs at once. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT has got the 
power (and price) to surprise you. In many ways. 


Compatibility. expandability. 
networking too. 


With the IBM Disk Operating System. the IBM 
Personal Computer AT can use many programs 
from the fastest-growing library in the personal 
computer software industry. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT is also available 
with up to3 million bytes of user memory to run 
multiuser: multitasking operating systems such 
as XENIX™. Volume upon volume of information is 
available at your fingertips. You can customize 
your system to store up to 20,000 pages of infor- 
mation at one time. And its keyboard helps you use 
all of this computing power more easily. 

This member of the IBM PC Family is a powerful 
stand-alone computer that can also be both the 





primary file server and a station on your network. 


With the IBM PC Network (which is so easy to 
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IBM Personal Computer AT Specifications 


User Memory 

256KB-3MB* 

Microprocessor 

16/24-bit 80286" 

Real and protected modes* 

Auxiliary Memory 

1.2MB and 360KB diskette 
drives* 

20MB fixed disk drive* 

41.2MB maximum auxiliary 


memory* and parallel devices 
Keyboard Permanent Memory 
Enlarged enter and shift keys (ROM) 64KB 
84 keys Clock/calendar with battery® 
10-foot cord® Color/Graphics 
Caps lock, num lock and scroll Text Mode 

lock indicators Graphics Mode 
Display Screen Communications 
IBM Monochrome and Color RS-232.-C interface 

Displays Networking 
Operating Systems High-performance. high-capacity 


DOS 3.0, XENIX? PC/IX 1.1 


Diagnostics 

Power-on self-testing* 

Parity checking® 

CMOS configuration table with 
battery backup* 

Languages 

BASIC, Pascal, FORTRAN, APL 
Macro Assembler, COBOL 

Printers 

Supports attachment of serial 


station on the IBM PC Network® 


*Advanced Features for Personal Computers 


connect you can do it yourself), the IBM Personal 
Computer AT can share information with IBM PCs. 
PC/XTs and IBM Portable PCs. 


Get a hands-on. hats-off 
demonstration. 





The IBM Personal Computer AT has the power. 
compatibility and expandability many PC users 
need, at a very appealing price. 

For more information contact your authorized 
IBM PC dealer. IBM Product Center or IBM 
marketing representative. For a store near you 
call 1-800-447-4700. In Alaska or Hawaii call 
1-800-447-0890, === =" 
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personal computer IBM has ever made. 


























ALetter from the Publisher 





E xcept for the occasional lurid headline 
and sketchy story, the epidemic of 
murderous violence by young U.S. black 
men against one another goes largely un- 
reported. This week, TIME’s Nation sec- 
tion features a full-length account of this 
alarming phenomenon in American soci- 
ety. The idea for the story, and a large 
portion of the reporting, came from Cor- 
respondent Jack White, until recently a 
member of the New York bureau and 
now Chicago bureau chief. 

Says White: “As a black reporter spe- 
cializing in black America, I had long 
been aware of the plague of black-on- 
black homicide in the nation’s ghettos. 
But it took two incidents to focus the sto- 
ry. One was the brutal murder in Chicago 
last year of a black high school basketball 
star, Ben Wilson, by two youths who seemed to have no motive 
at all. The other was the incredible burst of support from black 
New Yorkers for Bernhard Goetz, the white subway vigilante. 
He was a lightning rod for the fears that many blacks have of 
their own violent young men.” 

White interviewed crime victims’ relatives, police officers 
and academics in New York and other Eastern cities. In Chica- 
go, Correspondent Don Winbush reported from neighborhoods 
afflicted by youth-gang violence. He observes, “All around me 
were decent, hardworking, caring, strong-willed people. How 





How to save. Jog. 
Fix your car, Quit smoking. 
Choose life insurance. Get a patent. 
Seiect a home computer. Apply for credit. 








Remove mildew. Shapeyp. Buy a telephone. 
2" 
Discover parks, COSnati oid drug reactions. 
nto aloo 
Buy surplus land, C® ntrol cockroaches. 
Choose a house. 
Pay for an educat $f 
Select a mortgag¢ } 

Choose a lawyer. small business. 
Cut down on sodium. Save energy. 
Control your blood pressure. 

Help your kids to study. 

Lose some weight. 

Grow tomatoes. 

Keep records. 


Write a resume— yet Reduce cholesterol. 
Make a job chang 
Check for breast cancer, Buy an IRA. 
Protect your house. 
Get benefits. 





Winbush and White in Chicago ghetto 


could senseless, callous acts of violence 
erupt so frequently?” 

Los Angeles Correspondent Dan 
Goodgame spent a long night with dedi- 
cated doctors, most of them black, in a 
hospital emergency room in the city’s 
violence-ridden south-central ghetto. “It 
was a relatively quiet night,” says Good- 
game. “Only five gunshot wounds, four se- 
rious stab wounds and four head injuries 
from clubbings.” In the line of duty, At- 
lanta Reporter Frank Washington once 
found himself threatened by a “steely- 
eyed” street tough in Miami’s Coconut 
Grove area. “If he saw me hanging 
around much longer, he would kill me. It 
was that simple, and that sad.” 

Staff Writer Richard Stengel, who in- 
corporated the bureaus’ vivid reports in his 
story, immersed himself in books and papers on the subject by 
criminologists and social scientists. Senior Editor Walter Isaacson 
supervised the project. Says he: “It was important to amass as 
much research as possible. Black-on-black violence is a very sen- 
sitive subject, one that black leaders are only now willing to talk 
about.” White agrees: “I thought it was time to bring it out of the 
closet. It’s time, long past time, for the killing to stop.” 
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Get Some 
Bright Ideas 


You can count on the Consumer Information Catalog to turn 
you on to new ideas that help solve problems and brighten 
your world. 

The Catalog lists more than 200 federal publications you 
can send for. Many are free, all are helpful, and they cover a 
wide variety of topics. The Consumer Information Center of 
the U.S. General Services Administration puts the Catalog 
together quarterly to make sure you get the most up-to-date 
information. 

So send for a copy and shed some light on your prob- 
lems. It's free for the asking. Just write— 


CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER 


DEPT. LB 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 81009 
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NOTICE 


I do not consider a sale << 
worn out and customer still satisfied. 
We will thank anyone to return g00 


i tory- 
ee Tei reading this notice know of any 


i sider 
one who is not satisfied with our goods, I will con 
it a favor to be notified. 
Above all things we 
satisfied customer. 


te until goods are 
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Reprinted from an L. L. Bean 1912 circular 


Customer Satisfaction: 
An L. L. Bean Tradition 


Back in 1912, when Leon Leonwood Bean first mailed out his circulars, he included the 
notice that appears above. Satisfying customers has always been an L. L. Bean tradition. 

For the past 73 years. L. L. Bean has been supplying quality apparel, footwear and equip- 
ment to men and women who enjoy the outdoors. Our customers know us for the practical 
and functional merchandise we sell and for our “treat others as we would like to be treated” 
customer service. And they appreciate us because we offer the two services that mail order 
: customers value most. We guarantee 100% satisfaction and we pay postage. 
We guarantee 100 % satisfaction. From the beginning, L. L. guaranteed each product “to give perfect satisfaction 
in every way". Today our guarantee is as strong and as unconditional as ever. We'll accept returns at any time for any reason. 


Your purchase will be replaced, or we will refund your money or credit your credit card. We simply do not want you to have 
anything from L. L. Bean that is not completely satisfactory. 


We pay all regular postage and handling charges. L.L. didn’tlike to ask his customers to pay extra to do busi- 
ness with him. So, L. L. Bean pays the postage on all regular deliveries within the United States unless otherwise stated in our 
catalogs. This means substantial savings to mail order customers because unlike other catalogs, the price listed is the only 
amount you pay. There are no additional charges. 

Send for our FREE fully illustrated 1985 catalogs. They feature a full range of active and casual apparel and footwear. 
Hiking, camping, hunting and winter sports equipment. Home and sg furnishings; practical and functional gift ideas.. 
Order anytime 24 hours a day, 365 days a year by phone or by mail. Our Customer Service and Telephone Representatives 





are always here to serve you. We maintain large inventories and ship promptly. And each order is sent postpaid and arrives 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


CL) Please send FREE 1985 L. L. Bean Catalogs. 
Name 

Address 

City State. Zip 
L. L. Bean, Inc., 7155 Alder St., Freeport, ME 04033 


L.L.Bean’ 





LOW PROFILE An F-16 hugs the hills to avoid detection. It's a high-performance fighter built by 
General Dynamics and powered by a Pratt & Whitney engine. Pratt & Whitney, Otis, Carrier and Sikorsky 








are all part of United Technologies. We're the seventh largest manufacturing company in the U.S. as well 
as one of the nation’s largest defense contractors. United Technologies, Hartford, Connecticut, 06101. 








Own a bottle. 


It's worth the 
price to have at least one 
thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin.A singular experience. 











‘Home Cooking 





Letters 


To the Editors: 

Finally someone has written a story 
about the great attributes of American 
cooking [FooD, Aug. 26]. Your article 
shows that our cuisine is just as good as, 
and often better than, European food 

Mike McKee 
Newark, Ohio 


Bravo to TIME for accentuating the 
positive qualities of American food in- 
stead of raising another Cassandra cry 
about its dangers 

David X. Manners 
Norwalk, Conn 








Many of us, and certainly someone 
with a name like mine, would be delight- 
ed to partake of the culinary creations 
that characterize the new American cui- 
sine. There is one problem. Diners need 
plenty of “dough” when visiting the res- 
taurants you mentioned in your article 
This has a way of detracting from the 
pleasure of the occasion 

Peter J. Belch 
Hopwood, Pa 


Fine food does not have to be preten- 
tious or mysterious. It does not have to be 
eaten in a restaurant to be exciting. Some 
of our best American food is found in that 
beloved institution called the home. We 
should take pride in our newest natural 
resource, the creative cook 

Pamela Hoydn 
Bethlehem, Pa 


I work in the most American restau- 
rant of all, the family kitchen, and define 
our cooking as anything an American will 
eat. The stuff featured in your story misses 
by a long shot 

Jackie Bussert 
Oak Lawn, Ill 


What is so wrong with “plain old 
pot roast”? 

Marguerite Roberts 

Bradenton, Fla 
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Wat do you give the man 
who plays on your side, 
collaborates in all your 

victories, and makes the pair 
of you an invincible team? 








© Memorable gifts for men 

and women, Shown, our 
Classic Black” ball pen and 
pencil, $35 the set. Other models 

and finishes from $11 to $1,000. 

Lifetime mechanical quarantee: 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 
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Rolls-Royce. Simply the best motor car in the RY 


Chicago WN felaenlacee) 4 Hinsdale 
Loeber Importers Steve Foley Cadillac Continental Motors, Inc 
(312) 944-0500 (312) 835-4090 (312) 655-3535 


For information, contact your local authorized dealer or the national Rolls-Royce office (1-800-851-8576). © Rolls-Royce Motors, Inc. 1985. 
The names “Rolls-Royce” and “Corniche” and the mascot, badge, and radiator grille are registered trademarks, as are the Bentley name, mascot, and hadge. 
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SHERATON - PLAZA CHICAGO 








A‘advantage’ 


Call your Travel Agent or us 


800-325-3535 


Earn 500 miles per stay for 
regular rooms and 750 miles per 
stay for suites. Applicable on 
SET and regular rates only 
AAdvantage® is a registered service 
mark of American Airlines, inc 


FM4 


A quiet panelled library. 

A superb gourmet restaurant. 

A lively bar to meet in. 

Friendly staff who really care. 
Extra-spacious guestrooms. 

Big suites and big service. 
Rooftop pool, sun deck and café. 
A small hotel. European in flavor. 
Perfect for a business trip. 


And perfect for meetings. 
Comfortable. Fully-equipped. 
Staffed by experienced professionals. 
Superb catering for gala banquets. 
A productive setting for meetings. 
All the action of the Chicago's 
Magnificent Mile just one block 
from your Plaza haven. 

Why run the room factory rat race? 
The very personal style of the Plaza 
can be yours too. 


S 


Sheraton-Plaza 
Chicago 


Sheraton Hotels, inns & Resorts, Woridwide 
The hospitality people of ITT 


Huron & St. Clair, steps from N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 (312) 787-2900 





Languid August 














As a devout nongourmet-food type, I 
prefer a burger, fries and shake to go. 

Nancy A. Vidoni 

Denver 


We are what we eat, but your cover il- 
lustration is disgusting. Yuk. 

George H. Page 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


It is true that we ought not to bandy 
about the term cuisine, lest we run the risk 
of debasing the real achievements of the 
French, the Chinese and others who over 
centuries have consolidated the best of 
their national dishes into recognized 
styles of cooking. Can any booster of 
“California cuisine” identify one classic 
dish from its repertoire? I doubt it. 

Jonathan F. King 
San Francisco 





After vacationing in Italy this summer 
and seeing many thin people, I became 
aware of how overweight Americans are. 
Eating out 3.7 times a week at restaurants 
that too often stress quantity over quality 
only exacerbates the problem. 

Eleanor Ubaldini 
Middletown, Conn. 


“In Praise of August” [NATION, Aug. 
26] captured my attention and my emo- 
tions. As one whose birthday falls in 
“weird August,” I thank you for revealing 
the spirit of the month. Others may not 
appreciate August, but I do. 

Theresa A. Rabe 
New York City 


I was enjoying your article about Au- 
gust, and even believing what was written, 
when the peace was shattered. Governor 
George Wallace called a special session of 
the legislature. 





Amy Lawley, Chief Clerk 
Alabama State Senate 
Montgomery 





Mercy Killing 


Roger Rosenblatt’s article on the 
tragic plight of 76-year-old Roswell Gil- 
bert [EssAy, Aug. 26] moved me deeply 
and brought back painful memories. I 
cared for my father, a 79-year-old aero- 
nautical engineer, during the last months 
of his life, when his body was crippled by 
Parkinson's disease, his brilliant mind de- 
stroyed by a combination of medication 
and Alzheimer’s symptoms. I do not 
know whether Gilbert or the medical 
community is playing God. But I do know 
the miracles of modern medicine can pro- 
long life far beyond the point at which it 
has meaning. The law, as it must, has de- 
termined Gilbert’s guilt, but his real 
judges are those of us who have “walked a 
mile in his moccasins.” 

Jean Mockbee 
White Rock, N. Mex. 
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On Sabena, flying Business Class is a real pleasure. 





Sabena. 
Savoir-faire in the air. 


It’s knowing you deserve a Business Class 
with more class. 


At Sabena, making business people feel 
more comfortable in the air is an important 
part of our business. So we help you in every 
way we Can. 

You have your own priority check-in 
and boarding areas. You have your own 
spacious Cabin at the front of the plane, with 
ergonomically-designed Recaro Recliner 
seats, each just a step from the aisle. You're 
pampered with genuinely friendly service, 
refreshing hot towels, first-run movies, com- 
plimentary chateau-bottled wines and our 


Make sure they put you on 


delectable Belgian cuisine served on elegant 
fine china. 

And, knowing how business people love 
bonuses, we offer “Smart Money,’ the duty- 
free shopping bonus which allows you to 
select great bargains from the comfort of 
your seat. When you arrive, you'll find your 
luggage is the first off the plane. 

Make your next business trip to Europe 
more of a pleasure. On Sabena’s Business 
Class to Brussels from Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, or New York. 


SABENA 


IAN WORLD AIRLINES 


1985 Sabena Belgian World Airlines 


Copyright 











pt 


Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 
ambiance make every visit 


perfect for business or 


leisure. Please be our guest. 
Consult your travel agent 
or telephone the 
Hilton Reservation Service 
in your community. 


+ 


TELEPHONE (213) 274-7777) TELEX 194083 





Outsmarting 
The Bear. 


When the bear's loose on Wall Street, those with large 
investments there, have cause to worry. The bear is 
mean. But he can be outsmarted. Just join the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan and buy U.S. Savings Bonds each 


POWERED payday. 

BY THE The variable interest rate lets you share in higher re- 
| turns ofa bull market. Then, if the bear does appear, he 
| won't be able to chew up your entire nest 


DALLAS 
You're protected by 
SYMPHONY @ guaranteed minimum. A ¥ 
Thesmartest moveyou LAKE 5 


When American Airlines offered to help.the The smartest move you ae 

Dallas Symphony, it helped their ‘Texas can make is the move to er, 
ticket sales take off. To learn just how your a1 ee - = t ky, 
business can form a successful partnership US. Savings Bonds. a.) Oc Gs = 


SUITE 510+1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, NY. 10019 « (212) 664-0600 


with the arts, contact 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS in America. 




































nmens clothing 
when you Say Eagle 


youve said it all 


And Eagle says it 
in pure wool. 


Eagle approaches new 
heights of fashion and 
quality with their dra- 
matic collection of fall 
apparel. Once again, 
America’s great name 
in clothing shows 
the way with suits, 
sportcoats and trou- 
sers of pure wool 
that keep their 
richness, their 
smart shape, their 
easy feeling comfort 
year after year. 






E AC sLE 
C lothes? 





Available at: 
Clothing Clearance Center 
Chicago, Lombard, Schaumburg, 
Morton Grove, Orland Park, 
Highland Park 


PURE WOOL 


DISOSS 99 : 















‘LAKE MICHIGAN 





HOWARD STREET 




















CHICAGO 


When diabetes is 
out of control, 
blindness, 
impotence, 
amputation, 
kidney and 

heart failure 

take over. 


Learn to control your 
diabetes. For life. 


No other program like ours. The 
Chicago Northside Diabetes Center 
offers 3 days of comprehensive 
classes taught by physicians, dia- 
betes nurse educators, a registered 
dietician, and other health care 
professionals. The Center is directed 
by two diabetologists-endocrinolo- 
gists, Dr. Charles Schikman and Dr. 
Satish Vij. 

You don't have to be hospitalized. 
Ours is an outpatient program. 
There is no need to stay overnight- 
no need to pay for a hospital room. 


Learn self blood glucose mon- 
itoring and more. We teach you 
the newest techniques in controlling 
and understanding your blood glu- 
cose levels. This is done through 
frequent self glucose monitoring, 
individualized diet and exercise 
prescriptions, tailor-made to fit your 
individual lifestyle. 

Classes are small, 5-6 people, so 
we can help you as an individual. 


Call (312) 761-6690 for an 
appointment or more 









































* information. 
Chicago Start now 
Northside. to take control. 








Center 





2451 W. Howard St. 
Chicago, IL (312) 761-6690 
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To think that Florida Governor Bob 
Graham was in favor of granting clemency 
to Gilbert horrifies me. If he is eventually 
pardoned, not one sick older woman in 
Florida will be safe. Murder is murder re- 
gardless of motive, and should be punished 

Renee Kerns 
Mohave Vailey, Ariz. 


The outpouring of public support for 
Gilbert devalues the life of the Alzheimer’s 
patient. I fear that the sympathy shown for 
him will be interpreted by society as a vote 
against providing Alzheimer’s sufferers 
with federally funded, quality long-term- 
care services. My mother lingered in 
a coma for three years, suffering from 
Alzheimer’s disease and osteoporosis. All 
of us who have cared for Alzheimer's 
patients can sympathize with Gilbert. But 
we have accepted the burden of attending 
to our helpless loved ones. Gilbert chose 
to terminate his responsibility to his 
wife. He should bear the consequences of 
his actions. 

Martha Fenchak Bell 
West Mifflin, Pa. 


The case of Roswell and Emily Gil- 
bert highlights a problem of a rapidly in- 
creasing segment of our population, 
which is not only very old but often belea- 
guered by incurable illnesses. These peo- 
ple are kept alive by modern technology, 
contrary to nature, which should be the 
ultimate ruler over life and death. Conse- 
quently we are faced with the awesome 


| cost of caring for thousands of hopelessly 


sick people, while our standard of ethics 
remains mired in Victorian thinking. The 
only way out of the dilemma is suicide by 
the incurably ill before total incapacity 
prevents such action, or in the case of a 
truly loving couple, suicide by joint re- 
solve. Because this alternative exceeds 
human ability, such bravery remains rare. 
Therefore governments will have to be 


| the final arbiter, whether we like it or not 


Incidentally, | am 73 years old. 
Henry T. Bartels 
Whiting, N.J. 


Wrong Impression 
I hope you realize that the mischie- 
vous tone of your item “Sex and the Sin- 
gular Imam” [WORLD, July 29] has un- 
necessarily outraged the sensibilities of 
your Muslim readers. 
Mohammad Iqbal Butt 
Minister of Information 
Embassy of Pakistan 
Washington 


Weight Debate 

Your article on desirable weights 
(MEDICINE, Aug. 19] should have stressed 
that it is not the individual's weight but 
what the weight consists of that counts. 
Body composition is a far more valid mea- 
sure of fitness and health than any height- 
weight table. Using either of the proposed 










































MAKE A DISKETTE 
TO LESS PRECISE 
STANDARDS AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES 
COULD BE GRAVE. 


When you want your infor- 
mation to live forever, rely on 
Nashua brand diskettes. Nashua 
diskettes are made with a quality 
control process using statistical 
methods so precise, It ensures 
outstanding performance. 

In fact, it's so exacting, 
leading computer manufacturers 
have sold our diskettes under 
their own labels for years. 

And with our attractive 
price and lifetime replacement 
warranty,’ you'll find eternal sat 
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ITS HOW WE MAKE THEM 
THAT MAKES THEM BEST. 














Ray Charles has 

a disability. Yet his 
abilities have enriched 
us all. 


“35 million disabled Americans want 
the same things you want out of life: 











We want to use our abilities to Because this is the Decade of 
the fullest. We want to participate Disabled Persons, the National 
That means being able to get in and Organization on Disability urges us 
out of places you want to go if you all to lend a hand right in our own 
use a wheelchair; having signs in community 
braille; getting extra help to do the Let’s put our abilities together so 
job you really want all Americans gain 


To find out how you can get involved, call this telephone number now: 


1-800-248-ABLE 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION ON 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
) ] 1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


Lf] Melalelale(-MelMmelelol¢-ts Belle -16] Customer Inquires 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 
to your address. 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
foro] |Bin(-Bie)iinic-1-Malelaslel-ie-Belele\ ie 
Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 











Letters 


tables, a physician would be forced to con- 
clude that a professional running back is 
overweight and at risk. Yet the same ath- 
lete probably has a fat level of only 12% 
because of the large amount of muscle on 
his frame. 





Walt Gardner, President 
Management Fitness Corp 
Los Angeles 


Urging Americans to hold back on 
that second helping of pasta may be good 
advice, but it would be more prudent to 
hold back on the fats used in preparing 
the pasta. Ounce for ounce, fat contains 
more than twice as many calories as pro- 
tein and carbohydrate, and in excess can 
lead to obesity, heart disease and a host of 
other problems. 

Linda E. Greenberg, Clinical Nutritionist 
Long Island College Hospital 
New York City 


Boss Bruce 
The phenomenal success of Bruce 
Springsteen [MUSIC, Aug. 26] comes as no 
surprise to his loyal fans who have fol- 
lowed the Boss from the beginning. To all 
those who are just now discovering his 
music, I say, “What took you so long?” 
David Bloom 
Fairfax, Va 


I saw Springsteen for the first time 
last month. I danced, sang and cheered 
He asks you to help the hungry, as he 
does. He involves the audience. He cares 
about his country. I want more 

Kathleen L. Maholchic 
Basking Ridge, N.J. 





This summer Springsteen sang My 
Hometown in Newcastle, England, where 
many miners are suffering the effects of 
last year’s devastating coal strike. It 
meant a lot to me, a North American, to 
see Springsteen reach into his pocket and 
donate money to the miners’ wives. 

Catherine Hopwood 
Ottawa 


In 1980, I saw Springsteen and the E 
Street Band in concert at Arizona State 
University. My seat was in the last row of 
the last section of the gigantic gymnasi- 
um. It did not matter. The band’s energy, 
zest and emotion reached into the rafters. 
I will never forget the moment when 
Springsteen toppled, guitar and all, off the 
stage, then clambered back, barely miss- 
ing a beat. Although I now frequent jazz 
clubs rather than rock concerts, I would 
give ten years of Newport Festivals to see 
Bruce just one more time. 

Robin F- Lawson 
Marblehead, Mass. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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IS YOUR 
BUSINES 
EQUIPPED 
FOR SUCCESS 


ATsT’S SMALL BUSINESS Phone Systems Can Move 
CONNECTION HAS SOME FREE Your Small Business Ahead 
BOOKLETS THAT CAN ANSWER More Efficiently” and “Per- 

THIS KEY QUESTION. sonal Computers: The Big 


Difference In Your Small 
Business Profitability” 


HELPING SMALL BUSINESS 
MAKE IT BIG 
Our staff of specialists 
at AT&T's Small Business 
Connection is dedicated to 


Technology is rapidly 
changing the way we do busi- 
ness. Today, advanced phone 
systems and personal com- 
puters are no longer the exclu- 
sive tools of big business. 
Small busi- 


nesses are \ your kind of problems. Our 

using them ators experience with countless 

every day to cut ers am companies in fields like 

costs and stay 

competitive. advar eee Be CASEeE' 
;muc Hmesemscn  EQU E 

one \ | eee” EQUIP ME WITH 

pee Ws _— el ent Call or mail coupon to 

right now: Are ATXT’s Small Business Connection, 


they worth install- PO. Box 45042, Jacksonville, FL 32232 
ing: How do a 2 _] How Advanced Phone Systems Can Move 
go about choosing Your Small Business Ahead More Efficiently 
one? What are the ~~ 

options, the benefits, | 
the costs? 

Now, the Small Business 
Connection of AT&T can pro- 
vide you withthe necessary _—| x= — 
answers. With our two new 
booklets: “How Advanced 


Yes, equip me with a free copy of 


Personal Computers: The Big Difference In 
Your Small Business Profitability 
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yours, and our expertise 
in the new technologies 
for small business, 
uniquely qualify us 
to help. 
We can show 
you how to save 
time, effort and 
money. Best of all, 
our specialists are 
just a phone call away and 
their advice is free. 


CALL THE SMALL 
BUSINESS CONNECTION 
The right tools can help 

your business grow. For 
starters, call for our free 
booklets. It could be the 
best investment you ever 
made for your business. 
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The right choice. 








his is the “sanctum sanctorum,” said 
John A. Wolter, flinging open the 
| door to the vault, which was cool and qui- 
| et as a tomb. “And this,” he continued, 
sliding out a drawer, “is absolutely price- 
less.” The item at hand was a map, faded 
so much that to take it in entire one had to 
squint. Drawn in 1791, it was Pierre L’En- 
fant’s original layout of Washington. And 
here and there on the document, bleached 
so faint by time that the eye could not 
make out the words, were criticisms scrib- 
bled by the era’s most brilliant fussbudget, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

“It is fading away,” 
said Wolter. “It hung in a 
surveyor’s office for God 
knows how many years.” It 
could no longer be shown 
to the public because it 
could no longer stand the 
light. Facsimiles, yes, but 
not the original. So let 
us move on, said Wolter; 
many other wondrous 
things repose in this safe. 

Once in a great while a 
man and his task are so 
happily fitted that the com- 
bination inspires a benign 
envy. John Wolter is half of 
just such an equation; his 
job is chief of the Geogra- 
phy and Map Division of 
the Library of Congress. A 
child of the prairie, seized 
early on by wanderlust, he 
turned 60 one recent 
steamy day, and the cogita- 
tion that accompanies im- 
portant anniversaries led him to say that he 
was precisely where he wanted to be. He 
tossed out the remark as he guided a tour 
through his treasures, smiling like a boy 
showing off kittens. 

“I was born in St. Paul,” Wolter went 
on. “As far back as I can remember I 
wanted to see mountains, oceans—just see 
the world, I collected maps, railroad time- 
tables, what have you.” Once, he tracked 
his family genealogically and geographi- 
cally, the German side that settled in 
Iowa in 1847 and became hide and fur 
merchants, and the more footloose Eng- 
lish side that came first from Liverpool to 
Wisconsin and then itinerantly followed 
the lines of the railroads west. The boy 
hooked himself on the notion of travel, 
and in 1943, when he was 18, he shipped 
out with the merchant marine. 

In a corner Wolter now came across a 
weary acquisition, a globe manufactured 
in 1882 by something called the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The big sphere had turned the color of 
the ducks that hang in the windows of 
Chinese markets everywhere, and had 

















American Scene 





In Washington: There’s Life in Old Maps 


cracked. “I wouldn’t play with it,” said 
Wolter. “There’s probably something liv- 
ing in there. We'll have to restore it.” 

Wolter pulled out a map of Rotterdam. 
“The Dutch map the devil out of that coun- 
try. Look here. That’s all reclaimed land. 
It’s low country, so they have just had to 
create a country. See here, every drainage 
ditch is indicated, every wharf. The tulip 
areas are down here. Here are the dunes. 
With the changing and the reclaiming, the 
mapping has to be precise. They have an 
artistic flair too.” 





John Wolter and some of the wondrous treasures under his care 


On a wall near by was a poster, a blue- 
jeans advertisement featuring a naked 
fanny. Wolter indulges this fancy in his 
workers. The Geography and Map Divi- 
sion is, after all, in a basement of the 
James Madison Memorial Building on 
Capitol Hill—93,000 sq. ft., more than 
two acres, containing 6,000 five-drawer 
steel cabinets holding 3,924,000 maps— 
and it is only natural for laborers in a win- 
dowless environment to post themselves 
the odd eye-catching diversion. And do 
they labor! Tedious, hard work, catalog- 
ing and restoring, among other duties. 
Unlike some bureaucratic warrens in the 
District of Columbia, in this office not a 
single cobweb was seen growing between 
someone's lower lip and the space bar on 
a typewriter. 

From World War II topographical 
maps on rubber, showing atolls and Japa- 
nese gun emplacements, Wolter proceed- 
ed to a section of American county 
atlases. Drawn up for insurance under- 
writers years ago, they are invaluable to 
urban historians, he said. Here is Ala- 


chua, Fla., in November 1912. This build- | 





ing had a tin roof, this one was frame-sid- 
ed and had gas heating. “I ran across an 
old one of Tombstone, Ariz., the other 
day. There it was, the O.K. Corral. The 
O.K. Corral.” 

Wolter kept knocking around on ships 
after the war, then went to Korea as an 
Army private, then took a few more ships 
before returning to Minnesota to pick up a 
degree in geography, then a master’s, then 
a doctorate. He picked up a wife and four 
boys too, one of whom today is a geogra- 
pher, which leads Wolter to a pet peeve: 
“Geographical illiteracy in 
this country is an absolute 
fact. In our day geography 
was addressed as a separate 
subject, as was civics. Re- 
member civics? It wasn’t 
this bouillabaisse they call 
social studies today, that 
hodgepodge. We don’t give 
these kids the education 
anymore, and I’m not just 
talking about place loca- 
tions on a map. We don't 
give them a formal educa- 
tion on what goes on, and 
why, elsewhere in the 
world. How many of them 
could tell you where Guate- 
mala is?” 

Wolter, at the moment, 
was in China, holding a 
map drawn in 1635. From 
there he went on toa scroll 
map, 60 ft. long, with a silk 
backing, done in the 1840s. 
“Some of these are just fab- 
ulous,” he said, producing 
a lacquered bamboo fan, early 19th centu- 
ry, depicting Korea and Japan, with a 
gazetteer of place names on the flip side. 

Then out came Samuel de Cham- 
plain’s 1606-07 effort. “See Cape Cod. 
The Gulf of Maine. Here is the Maine 
coast up to Nova Scotia. Look. You can 
see Champlain's anchorages.”” Out came 
atlases on lambskin, kidskin, calfskin. 
“See how the Red Sea is always colored 
red?” Atlases with fleurs-de-lis, compass 
roses, Virgin Marys, ships in battle. 

In his office, Wolter allowed that he 
had got his 20-year pin from the Feder- 
al Government and that he couldn't be 
happier. “There is an old Elizabethan 
saying: ‘Geography without history hath 
life and motion, but very unstable, and 
at random; but history without geogra- 
phy, like a dead carcass, has neither life 
nor motion at all.’ ” 

All well and good, you say, but how is 
the chief of the Geography and Map 
Division of the Library of Congress at 
refolding a road map? “Terrible. No bet- 
ter than the next guy. Those things are 
awful.” —By Gregory Jaynes 
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A woman and gold were destined 
for each other. No better example 
of the affinity that exists than 
these multiple necklaces of 18k 


gold. Each becomes the other 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 





NJOY A REFINED ROAD 
CAR’S LUXURY AND 
PERFORMANCE, WITHOUT 

PAYING THE PRICE. 
MAZDA 626 SPORT COUPE. 


As refined road cars go, the 
Mazda 626 Deluxe Sport Coupe 
is a rare breed, indeed. 

No sticker price in five fig- 
ures. No factory in Europe. 

And no question that what 
this 626 offers, in terms of over- 
all value, is truly remarkable. 

Just 8845 buys you a lux- 
urious interior for five. A 6-way 
adjustable driver's seat. A tilt 


steering wheel. Split fold-down 
rear seatbacks. And much more. 
Superb handling is also a 
given. With rack-and-pinion 
steering. 4-wheel independent 
suspension. And special driver- 
adjustable shock absorbers. 
Better yet, according to the 
Kelley Blue Book, 626 resale 


He 
VW Sciro | 617% 
value is equally impressive. 
Which means, when you sell 
a 626, you don't have to pay the 
usual price there, either. 








Standard features include: 

5-speed overdrive transmission $ 88 A5 
(3-speed automatic optional) 

* Steel-belted radial tires + Rack- 


and-pinion steering * Power- 
assisted front disc brakes 


Free 626 Catalog 
To receive a free, 22-page, full color 626 


catalog, simply send your name and 


» Front and rear anti-sway address to: Mazda 626 Catalog Offer 
bars * Halogen headlamps * Tilt Box 5960TA, Orange, CA 92668 
steering wheel » Tachometer 

+ Trip odometer * Digital quartz 

clock + 60/40 split fold-down 


rear seatbacks * Electric rear teense, ferght 
* - . : harges ext 
window defroster * Full cut-pile vehicles wans 
parson. 


carpeting + Tinted glass. woather 
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Experienced drivers buckle up 
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On September 18, ABC is setting aside an entire evening of programming for 
adramatic portrayal of how America's past forged her present—and to provide a 
live presentation of what the future may hold for all of us 

“45/85;" produced in a way never before seen on television, will bring together 
the sights and sounds of key events, with the experiences and ideas of the people 
all over the world who lived them 

Join ABC News anchors Peter Jennings and Ted Koppel for this 
unique broadcast designed to use the past—to see the future 


S ABC News Special 


Wednesday, September18 8 PM/7 PMiss:: O 7 
Brought to you by IBM with Peter Jennings and Ted Koppel 
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Evoke the great era of rail travel, with. . . 


Orient Express Lamp 


Now only $5995" 


*But read the ad for an even better deal! 


he Orient Express used to be called the “queen of trains”, 
when it wended its way from Paris to Istanbul at the turn 

of the century. The finest dishes, the greatest vintages were served 
on these trains. Service was impeccable. All fixtures and appoint- 
ments were of quality and taste, created especially for the demand- 
ing and select few who could afford to travel in this style 

We have re-created one of the enchanting and very practical fixtures of 
that era, the ORIENT EXPRESS BRASS LAMP. It is the same in every detail 
as the fabled original—down to the clawed feet, the scrolled base, the 
frosted glass cylinder, the height adjustable brass shade, and the 
gold/green name plate. We've made only one concession to the 20th cen- 
tury: the ORIENT EXPRESS BRASS LAMP no longer runs on gas—it now 
takes a 60-watt bulb, This stunning art-deco Lamp is 21° high and weighs 
a hefty 5 Ibs 

When we first imported these Lamps, we sold thousands of them 
for over $100. Most catalogs still sell them for $79 or $89. We can now 
offer you this Lamp for just $59.95, But here is an even better deal: buy 
two for $119.90, and we'll send you a third one absolutely FREE, with our 
compliments 

You should get these evocative Lamps for your home and for your office 
Take advantage of this outstanding offer while it is available! 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER delivery. You have 30-day return privilege and one 


TOLL FREE (800) 431-9003 year warranty, of course. 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


2 
Please give order #1003A468 and your major charge- 
card number and exp. date. If you prefer, mail check 
or chargecard authorization for the total amount 


Also include ins. for Orient Express Lamp: $5.95 formerly Russell's 
for one and $11.90 for three. Add sales tax for CA 131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


You can take it with you in these convenient 1442” x 114%" x 5” 
carryalls from TIME. Constructed of tough cotton canvas, these 
classic totes sport kangaroo pouches for easy access. Sturdy 
straps adjust for hand or shoulder carrying. In navy with red TIME 


logo or red with navy logo. 
To order yours, specify color and send $14.75 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and address to: TIME Totes Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 
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Baseball’s Drug Scandal 











With the races heating up, the game gets a black mark from a white powder 


and have them turn out to be 

tainted,” complained Gladys 
Roost, 80, a Dodger fan in Los Angeles. 
Shirley Murphy, 33, a secretary in Balti- 
more, agreed. “It is a damn shame that 
these guys can’t depend on their talent to 
see them through,” she said. Declared 
Ralph Bass, 63, a Texas Ranger booster: 
“Making that kind of money, they ought 
to set a better example.” 

The fan reaction, a mixture of sorrow, 
regret and anger, followed disclosures in a 
federal court in Pittsburgh last week that 
at least 13 major league baseball players 
had been habitual users of cocaine. The 
drug abuse itself came as no surprise. 
Multiple criminal investigations have fo- 
cused attention on the problem since 
1983, when four Kansas City Royals, in- 
cluding a former American League bat- 
ting champion (Willie Wilson) and a once 
sensational pitcher (Vida Blue), were sent 
to prison for cocaine use and other players 
were implicated but not prosecuted. The 
impact of last week’s disclosures stemmed 
from the detailed, often poignant, testi- 
mony of baseball heroes who told of their 
own addiction to drugs and, for the first 


a 4 t's terribly disappointing to have 
E faith in someone as a role model 





time, ticked off the names of playing bud- 
dies with whom they shared the affliction. 

The timing could not have been worse. 
Despite a one-day strike last month, major 
league baseball was headed for a banner 
year, drawing more fans than ever before. 
Three of the four divisions were locked in 
supertight races with 30 or so games re- 
maining. Baseball’s two biggest markets 
each had a pair of contenders: New York- 
ers dreamed of a Subway Series between 
the Mets and Yankees, while Los Ange- 
lenos fantasized about a Freeway Free-for- 
All between the Dodgers and Angels. Cin- 
cinnati’s Pete Rose was closing in on one of 


the game’s most cherished records, Ty | 


Cobb’s standard of 4,191 base hits; as the 
weekend began, he needed only three more 




















to break it. The young Met fireballer, 
Dwight Gooden, a 20-game winner at the 
age of 20, was prompting comparisons with 
the greatest pitchers of the past. But the 
drug disclosures could not help putting the 
game under a cloud. Not since the “Black 
Sox” scandal of 1919, when eight Chicago 
White Sox players admitted taking bribes 
from gamblers to fix the World Series, has 
the national pastime suffered such a loss of 
public esteem. 

Last week’s testimony came in the 
trial of an alleged cocaine dealer, Curtis 
Strong, a former clubhouse caterer for the 
Philadelphia Phillies. He was among sev- 
en Pennsylvania men indicted on drug- 
dealing charges last May by a federal 
grand jury, but the only one so far to insist 
on a trial (three others pleaded guilty, and 
no trial dates have been set for the re- 
maining three). In return for promises of 
cooperation, prosecutors went out of their 
way to conceal the identity of the players 
who allegedly bought cocaine from the 
seven defendants. But Strong's trial de- 
stroyed that protective strategy, and the 
ballplayers were called to testify after be- 
ing granted immunity from prosecution. 
Those who took the stand last week readi- 
ly admitted having used the drug. “I con- 
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sider cocaine the devil on this earth,” tes- Pitcher Joaquin Andujar, 32. Smith said 


tified Keith Hernandez, 31, the New 
York Mets first baseman, who leads the 
National League in game-winning hits 
(19) and who had been a co-winner of the 
league’s Most Valuable Player award as a 
St. Louis Cardinal in 1979. Describing 
coke as “a demon in me,” he said he had 
used “massive” amounts starting in 1980 
after he and his wife separated, and had 
then developed an “insatiable desire for 
more.” He contended that there was a 
“love affair’ between baseball players 
and cocaine in 1980. But Hernandez said 
under questioning that his claim to the 
grand jury that 40% of the players were 
using the drug in 1980 may have been 
“grossly wrong” and that use has “de- 
clined tremendously” since then 

The Met star admitted that he had 
played under the influence of coke as a 
Cardinal and had not been able to break 
the habit until just before he was traded to 
New York in mid-June of 1983. When he 
lost ten pounds and awoke one morning 
with his nose bleeding, he knew he was in 
trouble, “I had the shakes and I wound up 
throwing a gram down the toilet,” he tes- 
tified. But what finally turned him off, 
Hernandez said, was when he saw St 
Louis Outfielder Lonnie Smith, who now 
plays for the Kansas City Royals, have 
such a “bad experience” with cocaine that 
he was unable to play in a 1983 game 

The normally calm Hernandez, who 
has a five-year, $8.4 million contract with 
the Mets, was clearly uncomfortable as he 
was asked for the names of other players 
with whom he had shared cocaine. He 
cited two former St. Louis teammates: 
Pitcher Lary Sorensen, 29, who is now 
with the Chicago Cubs, and Outfielder 
Bernie Carbo, 38, who retired at the end 
of the 1980 season 

Smith, 29, who stole 50 bases for the 
Cardinals last year and led the team in 
hitting and stolen bases in 1983, admitted 
on the stand that he had purchased co- 
caine from Strong in 1982 for himself, 
Hernandez and another Cardinal star, 
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that the coke was wrapped in pages from 
“girlie magazines” and was sometimes 
sent to him by express mail. At the time, 
Andujar was the leading pitcher on the St 
Louis team that won the World Series 
This year he was the first pitcher in the 
majors to win 20 games. Smith, who went 
through a drug-rehabilitation program in 
1983, also named three other players as 
drug users: Gary Matthews, 35, who led 
the National League last year in game- 
winning hits (19) for the Eastern Division 
champion Chicago Cubs and starred for 
Philadelphia when the Phillies won the 
league pennant a year earlier; Dickie 
Noles, 28, a lackluster pitcher for the 
Phillies and now the Texas Rangers; and 
Dick Davis, 31, a former Phillies outfield- 
er currently playing in Japan 

More names were added to the co- 
caine roster when Enos Cabell, 35, a for- 
mer Houston Astros infielder now with 
the Dodgers, testified that his drug habit 
began in 1978 and reached a peak in 1981 
“That was the strike year and we weren't 
playing and I had nothing to do,” he ex- 
plained. He said he finally quit in May of 
1984. Cabell claimed that he had shared 
cocaine with four players: Dave Parker 
34, a two-time batting champion in Pitts- 
burgh before going to Cincinnati last year, 
where he led the Reds in runs batted in 
(94); California Angels Al Holland, 33, a 
relief pitcher who set a club record of 29 
saves last year with the Phillies; Jeff 
Leonard, 29, a San Francisco Giants out- 
fielder who hit 21 home runs in 1984; and 
J.R. Richard, 35, the once overpowering 
Houston pitcher who suffered a stroke in 
1980 and was released last year 

Other players whom the prosecution 
has said it will call in the case were de- 
scribed in opening court statements as co- 
caine users. They included Dale Berra, 28, 
a Yankee infielder who spent eight years 
with Pittsburgh; Baltimore Orioles Lee 
Lacy, 36, an outfielder who was runner- 
up for the National League batting title 
last year at Pittsburgh with a .321 aver- 











Paying the penalty last week: Hernandez in Pittsburgh to testify on drug use; Smith leaving courthouse; Cabell before naming other coke users 


age; Rod Scurry, 29, a Pittsburgh pitcher 
who entered a drug-treatment program in 
the spring of 1984; and John Milner, a for- 
mer Met and Pirate first baseman 

The opposing attorneys in the case 
had sharply contrasting views of its signif- 
icance. “Major league baseball is not on 
trial here,” Assistant U.S. Attorney James 
Ross told the jurors. “Curtis Strong is.” 
But Strong's defense lawyer, Adam Ren- 
froe, insisted that the game was indeed on 
trial and that the players were “nothing 
but junkies.” He called them “hero-crimi- 
nals” who “sell drugs and are still selling 
drugs to baseball players around the 
league.” His client, Renfroe charged, was 
being used as a “scapegoat” for the play- 
ers, who are “rich and powerful and have 
been given immunity so they do not have 
to worry about going to jail.” 

Whether they will also avoid some 
kind of discipline by organized baseball is 
not yet clear. Baseball has punished some 
of its drug users in the past, including for 


Alleged drug-dealer Curtis Strong 
A scapegoat for the rich and powerful? 































































mer Los Angeles Dodger Pitcher Steve 
Howe, who was suspended from the sport 
for a year at the end of 1983. Commissioner 
Peter Ueberroth, who has called drug 
abuse the most serious problem facing 
baseball, refused to comment on the Pitts- 
burgh trial. Apparently anticipating the 
revelations, he publicly announced last 
spring a tough policy of mandatory testing 
for drugs among minor league players and 
umpires, but his plan could not be applied 
to major leaguers because of a contractual 
agreement between the club owners and 
players’ union that provides only for volun- 
tary testing. Says Don Fehr, head of the 
players’ union: “Chemical abuse is a medi- 
cal problem and should be treated like one, 
presupposing the doctor-client relationship 
and its confidentiality.” 

Baseball, of course. is not the only pro 
fessional sport with a drug problem. The 
National Football League has had numer- 
ous publicized cases of drug abuse recently 
Just last week the N.F.L. suspended Min- 
nesota Vikings Running Back Chuck 
Muncie because he failed to attend two 
therapy sessions after completing a basic 
drug-treatment program. The league's pol- 
icy permits club owners to order on-the- 
spot drug tests if they have “reasonable 
cause” to do so. If a player refuses to sub- 
mit, he can be suspended and then appeal 
the suspension to a grievance board The 
National Basketball Association permits a 
player to seek voluntary treatment without 
any penalty, but anyone who does not do so 
and is found by the owners to be a drug 
user can be prohibited from playing 


aseball’s defenders were quick to 

point out that last week's drug 

revelations related to earlier of- 

fenses. “These are old cases that 
give no cause for new concern,” insisted 
Robert Fishel, executive vice president of 
the major league players relations com- 
mittee, which represents the owners. In- 
deed, some baseball insiders feel that co- 
caine use is declining, in part because of 
recent publicity. 

Ueberroth has explained that his ob- 
ject is to “get rid of drugs, not players.” 
Thus his emphasis has been on treatment 
rather than punishment. Some of the play- 
ers are beginning to favor the commission- 
er’s mandatory testing program as they see 
the damage that the cocaine scandal is do- 
ing to their sport. “There is a growing fac- 
tion of players that are tired of protecting 
drug users,” St. Louis Cardinals Second 
Baseman Tommy Herr, the team’s player 
representative, said last week 

While preferring the voluntary system, 
Steve Garvey of the San Diego Padres con- 
cedes that strong measures should be taken 
against any player who is given a second 
chance and fails it. “I'm most concerned 
about influencing the next generation of 
fans,” he explains. “If we allow players to 
take drugs and come back, what does that 
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An Illusion of Constant Values 


D rugged athletes have lost some novelty in recent years, but far more success- 
fully than their heroes, baseball fans have maintained an innocence less 
detectable in other sports. When player-witnesses like Kansas City Outfielder 
Lonnie Smith and New York First Baseman Keith Hernandez began lining 
up at the courthouse, the fans worried first about the standings. Since 
the Royals and Mets were nearly abreast of California and St. Louis in 
climaxing division races, couldn't the absence of one regular for even a game 
or two jumble all of the results? As if drugs had never decided a champion- 
ship before. 

In 1982 the Montreal Expos expected to repeat as division champions but in- 
stead lost themselves and any immediate hope of advancement in a pathetic 
white haze that both Club President John McHale and Star Player Tim Raines 
acknowledge now. Suspecting at least eight abusers among the Expos that sea- 

: z son, McHale recalls instances when 
Raines vaguely held the ball with- 
out completing a play or momen- 
tarily forgot to run the bases. Comi- 
cally and tragically, Raines has 
admitted packing a gram bottle of 
cocaine in the hip pocket of his uni- 
form pants for short snorts between 
innings. Mostly he concentrated on 
sliding into bases headfirst, to pro- 
tect his stash. 

The following season, Pitts- 
burgh might have won the division, 
at least Manager Chuck Tanner and 
a chorus of Pirate alumni think so, if 
not for drugs. Baseball has other 
dens of iniquity, but Pittsburgh is a 
suitable place for this trial. Just six 
years after hailing a world champi- 
on—that appealing Pirate “Family” 
headed by Pops Stargell—Three 
Rivers Stadium is the most de- 
pressed area in the sport. The large- 
ly ignored Pirates are bound for 100 
— losses and for sale. Pittsburgh’s Na- 
Pittsburgh great: a heritage dulledbydrugs tional League centennial is ap- 

proaching, but the Pirates may not 
live to be 100. The gleam is off their very heritage, represented by the stadium 
sculpture of Honus Wagner, “The Flying Dutchman.” In Pittsburgh these days, 
“Dutch treat” has become a colloquialism for a drug buy at the statue of the 
old shortstop. ; 

Baseball has not felt so tarnished since 1919, the first time a federal judge 
was hustled into the game. Those same apologists who in 1983 swore there 
was no particular drug problem in baseball now are claiming it peaked 
about then. They are as unbelievable as ever. What Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis and even Bowie Kuhn would do to the player-witnesses is easy to 
imagine. But Commissioner Peter Ueberroth has seemed more inclined to 
compassion than suspension, evidently still trusting that the players will 
eventually volunteer en masse for what is now just symbolic drug testing 
of minor leaguers and maintenance men. Judging from a few bolts of anger 
emanating from dugouts last week, some of the players may be coming 
around. How all of this will shake down with the fans is the most predict- 
able matter, since lasting disillusionment in baseball is practically against 
the rules. 

In sports measurable by clocks and rulers, no one ever questions the superi- 
ority of modern athletes. Baby girl swimmers have left Johnny Weissmuller in 
their backwash. An old pivot man like George Mikan would stand up against 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar about as well as the Four Horsemen would pull their 
pony weight in a National Football League backfield. Because baseball players 
appear not to change so much, they present their fans a wonderful illusion of 
constant values. like .300 batting averages. By this week, the fans should resume 
arguing over Pete Rose and Ty Cobb, surer than ever that human beings have 





tell the kids?” By Ed Magnuson. Reported always been made of the same clay. —By Tom Callahan 
by Daniel Donovan 4./Pittsburgh and Thomas 


McCarroll/New York, with other bureaus —— ian 
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| Congress will not be easily assuaged 





The President’s Hardest Sell 











Congress grumbles that trade, not tax reform, is the real issue 


Oo nly Ronald Reagan could turn a 
speech on tax reform into a roaring, 
foot-stomping pep rally. But last week at 
steamy Reynolds Coliseum in Raleigh, 
N.C., the President inspired cheerleaders 
in red miniskirts to strut and squeal as 
14,000 North Carolina State students 
chanted, “U.S.A.! U.S.A.!" Reagan hap- 
pily egged them on. “Do you want Ameri- 
ca’s tax plan—a fair share for everyone?” 
he asked rhetorically. The bellowed affir- 
mation brought an election-night grin. 
Said Reagan: “Something tells me I came 
to the right place.” 

Less heartening were the noises com- 
ing from Washington, where a 
steady procession of Congressmen 
complained that tax reform is the 
wrong issue at the wrong time. Re- 
turning from the barbecues and fish 
fries of the August recess, the 
lawmakers insisted that voters 
were more worried about America’s 
mounting trade woes and the federal 
budget deficit. 

As Reagan launched his much 
heralded “fall offensive” to reform 
the tax code, he was faced with the 
hardest political test of his presiden- 
cy: how, as an incipient lame duck, 
to translate his immense personal 
popularity into congressional sup- 
port for his policies. Where legisla- 
tors once feared his power to go over 
their heads to the voters, many have 
now grown restive and defiant. 

The President “doesn’t give a 
damn” about the issues really both- 
ering the people back home, huffed 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill of Mas- 
sachusetts. Even members of the 
President’s own party questioned his 
political agenda. “Tax reform is cer- 
tainly not the top priority in Kan- 
sas,” said Senator Nancy Kasse- 
baum. “There are too many other 
emotional fights.” 

The popular clamor, according 
to most Congressmen, is for legis- 
lation to protect industries—and 
jobs—threatened by foreign compe- 
tition. Reagan, an avowed free trad- 
er, tried to deflate congressional 
pressure last week by threatening 
to retaliate against several coun- 
tries, including Japan, if they do not 
curtail unfair trade barriers against 
various U.S. products, ranging from 
leather shoes to canned fruit. But 


Declares Louisiana Democrat Bud- 
dy Roemer: “My district says that 
America is Uncle Sam, not Uncle 
Sucker. Lead, Mr. President, or get 
out of the way.” 

Protectionism is but one diver- 
sion from tax reform. Before the fis- 
cal year ends on Sept. 30, Congress is 
supposed to pass 13 appropriations 


vowed to veto any that are “budget bust- 
ers.” At the same time, Congress must 
raise the federal debt ceiling from $1.8 
trillion to $2 trillion. While Democrats 
sit back and enjoy the show, conservatives 
will seize on the issue to fulminate against 
runaway spending. Foreign affairs will in- 
trude as well. Congressional leaders are 
eager to challenge the Administration’s 
| policy of “constructive engagement” with 

South Africa. Hoping to beat Congress to 

the punch, Reagan planned to announce 

this week a series of executive actions 

that would have essentially the same ef- 
| fect as the economic sanctions being con- 








Back on the stump: rounding up supporters in Missouri 





Cheerleading with the North Carolina State mascot 





bills, and the President has already 


Speaker O'Neill: the President “doesnt give a damn.” 
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If Reagan gets into a veto war with 
| Congress, he risks alienating some of the 
| support he needs for tax reform. It is also 
possible that Congress will be too drained 
| by veto struggles to take on a massive tax 
bill before going home for Christmas. 
Nonetheless, the House Democratic lead- 
ership is pledged to try. Democrats can- 
not afford to be publicly seen as opposing 
tax reform, for fear of casting themselves 
as the party of special interests. 

In fact, Reagan’s best ally on Capitol 
Hill is a Democrat, House Ways and 
Means Chairman Dan Rostenkowski. 
Bypassed or outflanked by the White 
House on earlier tax bills, Rostenkowski 
has made tax reform a test of his own po- 
litical macho. “Danny has his neck out as 
far as the President,” explains Ways and 
Means Member Bill Frenzel, a Re- 
publican from Minnesota. “It’s im- 
portant for him to put the Demo- 
cratic stamp on the bill.” 

Rostenkowski and the 35 mem- 
bers of his tax-writing committee 
holed up last weekend at a private 
retreat in Virginia to thrash out the 
tax issue while soliciting the advice 
of various experts. The group was 
joined by Treasury Secretary James 
Baker, who last week announced 
that the Administration would seek 
to knock out another $25 billion in 
tax breaks to make the President’s 
tax plan “revenue neutral.” Some of 
the changes will also make the pack- 
age harder to pass. Chief among 
them: abolishing the tax-deferred 
401(k) corporate pension programs 
that shelter the retirement income of 
some 20 million workers. The Ad- 
ministration also backed off its plan 
to substitute a tax deduction for 
child care for the existing $4,800- 
maximum tax credit. Such a step 
was perceived as unfair, since de- 
ductions favor upper-income tax- 
payers. (A deduction for a family 
that could afford a $15,000-a-year 
“nanny,” for instance, would be 
_ worth $5,000, while it would save a 
= day laborer with a child in a $1,500- 
¢ a-year day-care center only $225.) 
Rostenkowski will try to shape a 
bill that gives the Democrats credit 
for making tax reform more equita- 
ble to lower- and middle-income tax- 
payers. He may, for instance, seek to 
increase the top tax bracket for high- 
wage earners from 35% to 40%. The 
White House has vowed to oppose 
any tampering with its proposed rate 
structure (15%-25%-35%). By the 
time Congress is through fiddling, 
some lawmakers believe, the Presi- 
dent's original proposal will be gut- 
ted, leaving only a minimum tax on 
individuals and corporations and 
some loophole tightening. The Trea- 
sury plan’s most controversial step— 
abolishing the deduction for state and 
local taxes—is already under heavy 
attack 

Rostenkowski may at least be 
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able to vhuing tax reform, however weaneeeii 
down, to the House floor for a vote by 
year’s end. Under a “closed rule,” the 
House can ban amendments and force an 
up-or-down vote without protracted de- 
bate. Nonetheless, O'Neill predicts that 
House passage this year will come only 
with “great difficulty.” 

Tax reform is likely to have an even 
tougher go in the Senate. There the rules 
are more relaxed: a single Senator can tie 
up debate for days with almost unlimited 
amendments. What is more, the Senate 
Republican leadership is cool to tax re- 
form. In part to further his own presiden- 
tial ambitions for 1988, Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole is more determined to 





lead the fight to cut federal spending than 
to help Reagan with his pet cause. Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Robert 
Packwood is feeling the pressure from spe- 
cial-interest groups, notably the timber 
industry back home in Oregon. The Senate 
almost surely will not turn to tax reform 
until 1986, an election year for 22 of 
the chamber’s 53 Republicans. The need 
to fatten campaign chests makes those 
Senators prime targets for well-heeled lob- 
bying groups scrambling to preserve cher- 
ished loopholes. 

The White House is trying hard to 
convince Senate Republicans that if they 
do not hang together with the Adminis- 
tration on tax reform, they risk hanging 
separately at the polls. The President's 
men point out that Reagan's popularity 
remains astonishingly high. While the last 
four reelected Presidents (Nixon, John- 
son, Eisenhower and Truman) dropped 
an average of 13 points in the polls during 
the first year of their second term, Rea- 
gan’s already high approval rating rose 
from 62% in January to 65% this month, 
the highest ever during a comparable pe- 
riod for any President since World War 
If. Furthermore, opinion surveys show 
broad public support for the concept of 





tax reform. 

Popular enthusiasm wanes, however, 
once voters are made to focus on specific 
provisions that would strip them of long- 
prized deductions. Congress is more al- 
tuned to the high-pitched howls of orga- 
nized detractors than the silent nods of 
ordinary citizens. 

No one, of course, can turn silent nods 
into letter-writing campaigns like Ronald 
Reagan. On the stump last week in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., hometown of Harry (“Give 
‘em Hell”) Truman, the President goaded 
his adoring followers to rebel against the 
lobbying groups that “share a kind of self- 
righteous self-interest” and dwell in “fat 
city.” Yeteven Reagan's closest advisers ad- 
mit that it was far easier for him to win re- 
election than it will be for him to intimidate 





balky Congressmen into doing his bidding. 
Winning the battle of tax reform, concedes 
White House Pollster Richard Wirthlin, 
“will challenge the President's powers of 
communication as much as anything he has 
ever done.” -By Evan Thomas. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 





Fewer Hopes, Cooler Heads 


T he jelly-bean psychologist of the Reagan Administration, Commerce Secre- 
tary Malcolm Baldrige, allows that his study of how his colleagues dip into 
the President's jelly-bean jar during Cabinet meetings goes on as before, “but it is 
not quite as much fun without Al Haig.” 

In the first days of the Reagan presidency, Baldrige became intrigued with 
the various styles of jelly-bean consumption, particularly the aggressive search- 
and-destroy method of then Secretary of State Haig. “He grasps the jar firmly 
with both hands,” noted Baldrige about Haig, “peers with great intensity into its 
depths and searches until he finds two red jelly beans. These he pops into his 
mouth, and there is an audible crunch as he masticates them into oblivion. The 
man just doesn’t like the color red.” 

Baldrige’s wry eye records something important about Reagan's Govern- 
ment at this critical moment. The 
bright colors have faded. The sheer 
joy of possessing power has lost 
some luster. The men and women in 
Reagan’s Cabinet are, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Education Secre- 
tary William Bennett and Attorney 
General Edwin Meese, centrists de- 
voted to preserving and enlarging 
the beachhead won in the first term. 
Their passion has cooled with expe- 
rience, extreme ideology has given 
way to accommodation. The contro- 
versy that followed Haig, Watt and 
Donovan has been replaced by the 
solid sense of Shultz, Hodel and 
Brock. If the Cabinet members are 
not flamboyant, they are competent. 
If they are no longer revolutionary, 
they are spurred on by the convic- 
tion that they have made a differ- 
ence that must now be preserved. 

Baldrige himself, the cowboy- 
industrialist who tells you with a 
twinkle that he won 50 bucks roping 
steers out West this summer, puffs 
on a cigarette after breakfast and says that Ronald Reagan has changed the 
thinking in the U.S. more than any other President since Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
That crusade must continue. And another thing: Baldrige knows that being in the 
thick of the deficit, trade and tax battles is more gratifying than anything else he 
could be doing. Mature power has its own joys. 

CIA Director Bill Casey, in pinstriped elegance and ensconced in his splendid 
home off Washington’s Foxhall Road, the very picture of a transplanted New 
Yorker, softly describes a world that is still dangerous and still unpredictable. But 
something has happened in the past few years that has heartened him. Revolu- 
tionaries for freedom are now getting more recruits than the totalitarians. Casey 
has had something to do with that, and he relishes the thought. 

Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, who has endured more criticism 
than any other Cabinet member, seems utterly unbowed. Gentle and gracious, he 
pads around his huge Pentagon office complex, believing that the US. is just a 
couple of years and a few billion dollars away from a defense structure that will 
equal the Soviets’ and create an environment in which diplomats can work for 
peace free of worry about arms imbalances. His task: to stave off the forces that 
now would dramatically cut defense spending 

Last week, afler a session with Reagan, the Cabinet members burst out of 
their meeting room and flooded down the hall into the West Lobby, a tide of 
dark blue and charcoal, the colors of their emergent political style. Like the man 
they serve, they have picked upa few gray hairs and wrinkles and a lot of under- 
standing about how tough it is to move people. Rancor among them is at a re- 
markably low level. Hopes too have dropped. But as the Cabinet members broke 
into small clusters, talking and gesturing, then rushing off in their big, brooding 
limousines, there was the age-old sense of exhilaration that comes with power— 
even at mid-life 
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The Goltl Card acknowle dges fiscal maturity 
with many-special privileges. 

Privileges that can include a nesaial line of 
credit. Cash advances. Plus many worldwide 


travel advantages. 
Which is why earning ‘the Gold Card requires 


the approval of both American Express and a 
participating financial ifstitution. : 

Once accepted, you become part of a group 
whose credit rating is superior, and whose 
finances are among the top 5% of the nation. 

Which, if you know yourself at all, enould 


come aSno surprise. 
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For an application and more infhiraation 
about the many Worldwide charge, travel, 
entertainment, afid financial services the 
Gold Card offe rs, see your pi articipating 
fihancial institution, or places where the 
Card is welconied. Or call — + 
1-800-THE-CARD. 
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MAXELL OR DYSAN 
LOPPY DISK FAILS. 
WELLREPLACE IT 


WITHANEW 


VERBATIM DISK. FREE. 


Mail your failed 8 5%" or 34 





M. floppy disks come with a guarantee; if they 
ever fail, the manufacturer will send you a brand new 
one. But let’s face it; if a particular brand of floppy 
disk ever loses your data, you might not want another 
one of theirs. 

That's whyVerbatim is offering a very special 
guarantee: If you buy a 3M, Maxell, 
or Dysan floppy disk — and it fails — 

we will replace it with a brand new 
Verbatim disk. Free. Why are we mak- 
ing this offer? Because we think it's 
time you use a floppy disk you 9 

can always count on. 
Verbatim. 








VERBATIM. YOU GAN COUNT ON US. 


’’ disk in its original envelope, along with your name and address, and the brand and model of your computer system, to 


Verbatim Offer, P.O. Box 7306, Clinton, IA $2736. Limit one refund per name and address. Offer limited to the first 100,000 3M, Maxell, or Dysan failed 
disks received. Offer expires October 1, 1985. Void where prohibited by law Offer rights are not assignable or transferable 
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THE GRAND TOURING TRADITION: 
VIVID RESPONSE. EFFORTLESS GRACE. 


REFINED LUXURY. 
JAGUAR XJ-S 
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Lislne (clare coeliaemer-leliteng) 
is a demanding one. Breath- 
taking performance, precise 
handling and tasteful luxury 
must blend in harmony. The 
machine must be unobtru- 
sively quiet and refined, yet 
it must respond with great 
authority when called upon 
The Jaguar S-Type is 
counted among the few 
true GT motorcars available 
today. Its silky smooth, 262 
horsepower, aluminum V-12 
power plant provides vivid 
response. With overhead 
cams, high compression 
combustion chambers and 
direct-port fuel injection, the 


engine is uncommonly quick, 


deceptively quiet, eminently 
well-behaved. 

The S-Type’s four wheel, 
fully independent suspen- 
sion system and power rack 
and pinion steering conquer 
the most challenging roads 
with effortless grace. 


Inside, the Jaguar driver 
enjoys refreshing silence 
Soft, fragrant hides and 
polished elm burl veneers 
provide a touch of old world 
elegance that contrasts with 
the cold austerity common 
to many high-performance 
automobiles. 

From the technical artistry 
of its muscular V-12 engine 
to the gracious comfort of its 
well-appointed interior, the 
Jaquar XJ-S is a stirring 
example of the classic grand- 
touring machine. We cordial- 
ly invite you to test its mettle 
For the dealer nearest you, 
Call toll-free: (800) 447-4700 
Jaguar Cars Inc., 

Leonia, NJ 07605 
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Escalating the Propaganda War 


As the world studies Gorbachev's words, Moscow resumes its blitz 





n agreeing to an interview with TIME, 

Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev was 
obviously hoping to have his words read 
and analyzed around the world. As it 
turned out, his well-informed if one-sided 
comments made the desired splash. In the 
US., the interview and a subsequent meet- 
ing with a group of visiting Senators got 
such heavy TV play that a State Depart- 
ment official grumbled about “Gorbachev 
getting more camera time than Brooke 
Shields.” In Western Europe, France’s re- 


spected Le Monde front-paged the inter- | 


view, while the Milan daily Corriere della 
Sera, generally considered to be the most 
influential newspaper in Italy, gave it 
Page One play for two days in a row. 
American officials were apprehensive 
that Gorbachev had raised “the level of 
expectations for the summit” by dangling 
hints of a sharp reduction in nuclear 
weapons only if the U.S. would stop devel- 
opment of its Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI), commonly known as Star Wars. 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
tried to downplay any idea of substantive 
arms-control bargaining at the summit. 
Said Speakes: “The important thing is to 
get to this meeting, to have the two men 
look each other over, size each other up, 
lay out their views on these various topics 
and then be able to set an agenda to deal 
with these in the future.” Speakes gamely 
asserted that “we are pleased that Mr. 
Gorbachev was able to present his views 
to the American public.” Now, he said, 
Moscow should give President Reagan “a 
comparable opportunity to express his 
views to the Soviet people” by arranging 
to have him and Gorbachev appear on 
television in each other’s countries. 
Moscow let this offer pass, while 
barely containing its glee over Gorba- 
chev’s urbane performance. The main So- 
viet evening TV news program, Vremya, 
devoted a full hour to reading the inter- 
view text, while TASS, the official news 
agency, rounded up favorable comments 
from as far away as Zimbabwe. The 
USS.R.’s state publishing house put on 
sale, at ten kopecks (12¢) each, 200,000 
copies of a 30-page booklet containing the 
text of the interview as compiled—and 
slightly censored—by TASS. The agency 
deleted a joking allusion to an aged Soviet 
Finance Minister and a glancing mention 
of Nikita Khrushchev, who apparently is 
still a nonperson in the U.S.S.R. Most 
striking, TASS changed a Gorbachev ref- 
erence to “God on high” to “honestly . . .” 
The censorship did not go unnoticed. 
TASS PURGES GOD jeered a headline in the 
Milan daily // Giornale. But otherwise the 
reaction in Western Europe, a prime tar- 
get of Gorbachev’s comments, was both 
impressed and worried. A common opin- 
ion among political analysts there was 
that “the charm offensive of Gorbachev,” 
as the Paris daily Le Marin called it, 
might succeed in putting Reagan on the 

















defensive at their November meeting in 
Geneva. The Bonn daily General-An- 
zeiger noted the “knowledge of details” 
that Gorbachev had demonstrated in the 
interview and added delicately that Rea- 
gan “is not known for having on hand in 
ample measure all the time the political 
facts that the leader of a great power 
needs.” Summed up Le Monde: “The 
American ‘Great Communicator’ has met 
his public relations match.” 

Gorbachev continued his propaganda 
blitz with some carrot-and-stick diploma- 
cy. He dangled the carrot in front of eight 
American Senators, led by West Virginia 
Democrat Robert Byrd, who called on 
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American Senate delegation led by Robert Byrd, fourth from left, in Red Square 








did appear to open one possibly fruitful av- 
enue for negotiation. In the TIME inter- 
view, he drew a distinction between “fun- 
damental” or laboratory research into Star 
Wars weaponry, which he conceded “will 
continue” because there would be no way 
to verify a halt, and the building of “mod- 
els or mock-ups or test samples,” which 
could be stopped by a verifiable agree- 
ment. Byrd found this a welcome contrast 
to the previous “stonewalling” of Soviet 
negotiators, who had insisted that SDI re- 
search of any kind must cease as the pre- 
lude to an arms-control deal. It could point 
toward the kind of trade suggested by such 
American conservatives as former Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon and Columnist Wil- 
liam Safire: limitations on the deployment 
and, perhaps, testing of defensive systems, 
though not on research, in return for cuts 
in the numbers of missiles and warheads. 





Carrot-and-stick diplomacy, but still a change from “stonewalling” on SDI. 


him in the Kremlin. Gorbachev, said 
Byrd, promised that if the U.S. “would 
agree to prohibit the militarization of 
space,” in other words call a halt to Star 
Wars, Moscow would “put on the negoti- 
ating table .. . the very next day” a set of 
the “most radical proposals” to reduce of- 
fensive nuclear weapons. 

Moscow brandished its stick 24 hours 
later. TASS portentously declared itself 
“authorized to state” that if the U.S. goes 
forward with an impending test of an ad- 
vanced antisatellite (ASAT) weapon, 
which Gorbachev considers a potential 
component of a Star Wars defense, “the 
Soviet Union will consider itself free” 
not just to test but to deploy its own ASAT. 
The stick, however, was not especially 
menacing. The State Department pro- 
nounced the Soviet threat to have “little 
practical meaning” since the Soviet ASAT 
is already operational; in any event, 
American experts consider it crude and 
slow. The Pentagon announced that it 
would proceed with its ASAT test, report- 
edly this Friday. 

For all the propaganda, Gorbachev 








Although Reagan has ruled out using SDI 
as a bargaining chip, such a deal has an ap- 
pealing logic: it was the Soviet offensive 
buildup, after all, that prompted Star Wars 
in the first place. 

Logical or not, a bargain along these 
lines would be exceedingly difficult to ne- 
gotiate. The line between research and 
testing is by no means clear. The U.S. re- 
gards all 15 tests of SDI weaponry it has 
scheduled for the next few years as a kind 
of research program, to see if any of the 
technologies involved look feasible, rather 
than as developmental testing of deploy- 
able weapons. Even so, William Hyland, 
editor of Foreign Affairs, voiced the hope 
that Gorbachev's hint about accepting 
some research was a “beginning” and an 
“invitation to negotiation.” Hyland’s ad- 
vice: when arms-control talks resume in 
Geneva next week, Chief U.S. Negotiator 
Max Kampelman should “take [Soviet 
Delegation Chief Victor] Karpov aside 
and say he is intrigued and wants to know 
more about it.” —By George J. Church. 
Reported by David Aikman/Washington and 
James 0. Jackson/Moscow 
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When Brother Kills Brother 








age, 6 ft. tall. He liked basketball 

and girls, and kept love letters care- 
fully folded in his Michael Jackson wallet. 
He and a friend were on their way to 
a Chicago Bulls basketball game and 
stopped at a housing project on the west 
side of Chicago to see a girl- 
friend. As they approached the 
back entrance of a graffiti- 
scarred tenement, a group of 
youths taunted them. Delfonic 
approached tentatively, then 
turned and ran. One of the 
youths casually drew a .22-cal. 
handgun and shot him. “We 
had a good kid coming along,” 
said Delfonic’s grandmother. 
Now that he was becoming a 
man, she had gone out and 
bought him a new suit. “I had 
no way of knowing he would 
be buried in it,” she said. 

Four-year-old Demont 
Beans was playing on his tricy- 
cle in front of his home in 
south-central Los Angeles. In 
the front yard of a neighboring 
house, James Barnett, 23, was 
arguing with his girlfriend and 
her brother. Police say Barnett 
drew a .22-cal. revolver. The 
bullet he fired struck De- 
mont in the head. The boy was 
rushed to Martin Luther King 
Jr.-Drew Medical Center, 
where the average daily admis- 
sions to the trauma center in- 
clude four gunshot wounds, 
three stabbings and three cases 
of “blunt assault” to the head. 
Demont died on the operating 
table. For Dr. Arthur W. 
Fleming, the chief of surgery, it 
was nothing new. “This is the 
closest thing to a combat hos- 
pital that you'll find in peace- 
time,” he says. 

Colin Fowles, 32, was once known as 
the fastest man in the North American 
Soccer League. He was a star player on 
the Fort Lauderdale Strikers from the 
team’s founding in 1977 until its dissolu- 
tion two years ago. Fowles kept in shape 
by playing in amateur leagues, as he was 
doing one night two weeks ago during a 
pickup game in Dade County’s Bunche 
Park, outside Miami. As half time neared 
in the scoreless match, a noisy squabble 
several hundred feet from the game erupt- 
ed in gunfire. The gunmen charged onto 
the playing field, firing wildly at wit- 
nesses to their fight and anyone else who 
got in the way. Fowles, who once outran a 
quarter horse for 80 yards, could not 


DD: McCray, 13, was big for his 














Black-on-black violence is an unspoken but growing national scourge 


outrun the bullets flying at him. Said 
Charles Benedict, an eyewitness: “What 
happened to Colin was cold-blooded 
murder.” 

Every murder is different in its own 
way. Each has its own perverse logic, its 
own cast of mourners, its own sad finality. 





Jacksonville 





William (“Big Willie”) Jones, 32, broke up a barroom 
pool game. One of the players went home and fetched a 
shotgun, then killed Big Willie with four blasts. 





94% of those who commit these murders 
are black. The 6,000 or so Americans who 
lost their lives because of black-on-black 
violence in 1981 alone rivals the number 
of black servicemen killed during the 
twelve years of the Viet Nam conflict. 

The statistics add up to a horrify- 
ing equation. In America to- 
day, a white female has 1 
chance in 606 of becoming a 
murder victim. A white male 
has | chance in 186. A black 
female has 1 chance in 124. 
A black male has 1 chance 
in 29. 

The problem is particular- 
ly acute in major cities where 
black gangs proliferate. In 
Chicago in 1983, 412 of the 729 
homicides were blacks killing 
blacks. Between July and No- 
vember last year in Detroit, 
more than 100 children—they 
cannot be called anything else, 
they were under 17—were 
shot. All but four were black. 
The Watts riots of 1965 caused 
34 deaths. That figure is cur- 
rently equaled every 38 days 
among blacks in Los Angeles. 

“The uncomfortable fact,” 
writes Charles Silberman, au- 
thor of Criminal Violence, 
Criminal Justice, “is that black 
offenders account for a dis- 
proportionate number of the 
crimes that evoke the most 
fear.” This fear is felt by all 
Americans, but the anxiety felt 
by blacks is more intense, more 
pervasive, more real, for they 
are the ones who suffer most 
from violence. The white fear 
of black violence, recently per- 
sonified by Subway Vigilante 
Bernhard Goetz, does not re- 
flect reality: only 5% of the 
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But a staggering number these days have 
something in common, something that 
has become part of a frighteningly famil- 
iar but largely unspoken national scourge: 
the epidemic of violence by young blacks 
against other young blacks. 

The leading cause of death among 
black males ages 15 to 24 in the US. is not 
heart disease, not cancer, not any natural 
cause. It is murder by other blacks. More 
than 1 out of every 3 blacks who die in 
that age group is the victim of a homicide. 
Across America, particularly among the 
underclass in the nation’s urban ghettos, 
brother is killing brother in a kind of ra- 
cial fratricide. More than 40% of all the 
nation’s murder victims are black, and 


nation’s 11,300 one-on-one 
slayings in 1983 involved whites killed by 
blacks. 
The issue of black-on-black violence is 
a disquieting and sensitive subject, one 
that is often left in silence by the growing 
number of blacks who have made it into 
the middle class and by traditional civil 
rights leaders who prefer to speak out on 
other issues. “Today we are faced with a 
new American dilemma, one that is espe- 
cially difficult for black leaders and mem- 
bers of the black middle class,” says Glenn 
Loury, a professor of public policy at Har- 
vard. “The bottom stratum of the black 
community has compelling problems that 
can no longer be blamed solely on white 
racism, and which force us to confront 
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fundamental failures in black society.” 

The violence of today seems divorced 
from rationale and motive. The murders 
are mindless, random, indiscriminate. 
Young black men seem to be murdering 
one another with a malign indifference, 
killing with the casual air of Bruce Lee dis- 
patching men in a kung fu movie. For 
some, it seems as if murder has become a 
kind of noxious fashion or wanton recrea- 
tion. “Members of the new generation kill, 
maim and injure without reason or re- 
morse,” writes Silberman. 

The psychology that seems to underlie 
the epidemic is as numbing as the statis- 
tics. Many of these young killers display an 
absence of what psychiatrists call affect. 
They show no discernible emo- 
tional reaction to what they 
have done. Some seem incapa- 
ble even of regarding their vic- 
tims as human beings. The 
senseless nature of it all baffles 
Paul Maurice, a retired black 
homicide detective from New 
York. “It appears that they 
don’t have any idea of the con- 
sequences of taking someone’s 
life,” he says. “When you get a 
guy to ‘fess up as to why he did 
it, you get very shoddy answers: 
“He took my coat.’ ‘He took my 
dollar.’ ‘He stepped on my girl- 
friend’s foot.’ ” 

The stories told by those 
who have emerged from this 
world have the ring of tales by 
escaped adventurers from a 
savage land. Danny Sanders of 
Brooklyn has spent 13 of his 35 
years behind bars. Now he 
works for the Fortune Society, 
a group that helps ex-convicts. 
“When we were robbing peo- 
ple, the trick was to get 
the money without hurting 
anybody. Now the kids brag 
about hurting their victims.” 
Danny claims that he has nev- 
er backed down from a fight in 
his life, but he is skittish 
about this new generation. A 
group of teenagers recently 
demanded money from him 
while he waited for the sub- 
way. He forked it over. “I ain’t 
scared,” he says. “But I ain’t 














What is the explanation for this mur- 
derousness? Why are blacks dispropor- 
tionately represented as victims and vic- 
timizers, as predators and prey? One 
partial explanation, some experts con- 
tend, is the hopelessness that pervades the 
urban ghetto, which fosters a kind of 
street-corner nihilism, a feeling that noth- 
ing is worth anything. Says James M. Ev- 
ans Jr., a social worker who organized a 
workshop last year in Washington on the 
subject of black-on-black violence: “They 
believe they have nothing to lose. Even if 
they should lose their own lives, they feel 
they will not have lost very much. Besides, 
why should they be good, they ask. There 
is no reward for good behavior.” Paul 





West Oakland, Calif. 





Sharon Daniels, 28, was standing near an alleged drug 
dealer. Two assailants opened fire, killing the suspected 
pusher, wounding Daniels and another person. 





violence as a way to manage dilemmas 
these and other situations pose; and the 
ready availability of lethal agents that can 
be used in violence against others or self.” 
Social scientists see additional reasons: 
high unemployment, drugs, gangs, and 
the rise in female-headed households and 
births out of wedlock. The rate of black 
teenage unemployment in the nation’s cit- 
ies is more than 50% in some areas. The 
future is not cheering either. In those 
same Cities, more than half the black chil- 
dren are born out of wedlock. 

All of this breeds a shadow society 
where traditional values are scarce and 
violence is promiscuous. For young black 
men, violence can become a warped form 
of self-assertion, a kind of “I 
kill, therefore I am.” Snuffing 
out another life perversely af- 
firms their own. Almost 40 
years ago, Ralph Ellison wrote 
in Invisible Man about vio- 
lence as a way for black men to 
assert their existence to them- 
selves: “You ache with the 
need to convince yourself that 
you do exist in the real world, 
that you're a part of all the 
sound and anguish.” 

But why are blacks killing 
other blacks? That is the one 
question on which there is 
almost universal agreement: 
proximity. “You pick on what’s 
close,” says Social Worker Ev- 
ans. Harvard Psychiatry Pro- 
fessor Alvin Poussaint suggests 
in his book Why Blacks Kill 
Blacks that such violence is 
a manifestation of self-hatred 
and repressed rage, which he 
says are a legacy of racism. 
Killing someone who mirrors 
oneself is a reflection of hating 
oneself. “Violence can be a po- 
tent drug for the oppressed per- 
son,” Poussaint says. “Reacting 
to the futility of his life, the in- 
dividual derives an ultimate 
sense of power when he holds 
the fate of another human be- 
ing in his hands.” Poussaint 
goes so far as to suggest that 
ultimately the victims may 
bring their fate upon them- 
selves, subconsciously provok- 
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crazy either.” 

Marvin Brinston, 19, was once a mean 
walker of Oakland’s mean streets. One 
day, he experienced a sidewalk epiphany. 
“Two men were arguing,” he recalls. “One 
just straight up and shot the other, It 
dawned on me how they got killed by just 
talking. And that scared me. I just had to 
get away from that.” Now Brinston is do- 
ing landscaping and maintenance work 
for A.C. Transit, the East Bay bus system. 

Gil Johnson, 24, of the Bronx, N.Y., is 
uneasy about the younger generation. 
“They don’t take no talking. They just come 
out shooting.” He had a friend who was 
killed after stepping on someone else’s foot. 
“If he had said, ‘I’m sorry’ or ‘Scuse me’ or 
something like that, he'd be alive today.” 








Hubbard, vice president of an indepen- 
dent urban planning agency called New 
Detroit Inc., is struck by the sense of de- 
tachment and despair among violent 
young blacks. “They have a value system 
much different from ours, and they don’t 
have a reason for adopting our value sys- 
tem because we haven't been able to show 
them why they should.” 

Dr. Mark L. Rosenberg of the Centers 
for Disease Control in Atlanta and Sociol- 
ogist Evan Stark of Rutgers University 
have written that three broad themes 
emerge from the literature about violence: 
“The importance of unacceptable levels 
of poverty, racial discrimination and gen- 
der inequality; the cultural acceptance of 





ing the murder and making ita 
kind of willed suicide. Poussaint notes, as 
do many others, that the easy availability 
of handguns gives power to the powerless. 
What the Colt six-shooter was to the Wild 
West is what the “Saturday-night special” 
is to the ghetto: the great equalizer 
Some suggest that for blacks in the 
ghetto, crime and a life of violence are an 
occupational choice, like becoming a doc- 
tor or lawyer is for a child from the sub- 
urbs. In the ghetto, suggests Benjamin 
Carmichael in an article in Black Per- 
spectives on Crime and the Criminal Jus- 
tice System, the successful criminal cuts a 
glamorous figure and projects an enviable 
life-style, becoming a role model for 
youngsters whose only glimpse of wealth 
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Introducing the new Smith Corona lng with Spell-Right”’ 


It catches your mistake. Finds it. Erases 


Better yet, it can teach you 
to spell. It’s the sleek new Smith 
Corona electronic typewriter with 
Spell-Right II™ dictionary. And it 
means the end of misspelled 
werds, wrods, even wo ords. 

Slip up, and this typewriter 
catches it instantly. And warns 
you with a beep. 

It has a built-in 50,000- 
word dictionary memory. And you 
can program in up to 300 of your 
own words. Make a mistake and 
the FIND feature locates it any- 
where in the line. Next, the 
WordEraser™ lifts the whole word 
off at a touch. Just touch twice for 
two words. 

Best of all, Spell-Right 
actually shows you how to spell it. 
Access the LIST feature and you 
can look up the word in your type- 
writer! The correct spelling comes 
up in the display. 


ven helps you to spell it. 


Packed inside its high-tech 
design are still more great features: 
Automatic Relocate, Auto Return, 
Auto Centering, Decimal Tabulation 
and Automatic Underline. 

There's also Triple Pitch, 
Programmable Margins and Tabs 
and an electronic end-of-page 
warning. It even has an editable 
memory which stores letters and 
memos. 

And with optional Messen- 
ger module, your Smith Corona 
becomes a letter-quality printer 
when you hook it up to a computer. 

Sounds advanced. And it is. 
Sounds expensive. But it’s not. 

So, when your name is on 
the work, make sure Qj. 
your typewriter has Ei Wid \ 
our name on it. a. 

SMITH “= 
CORONER 


WERE WRITING THE FUTURE. 


> 





For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840. Smith Corona is an operating group of SCM Corporation. 
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is on Dynasty or Dallas. Says Joseph Low- 
ery, president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (S.C.L.c.): “You 
cannot ignore the fact that a poor black 
guy has little chance of succeeding, except 
in the seedy world of crime.” 

One legacy of segregation is that 
blacks have long viewed the police and 
the criminal justice system as tools of op- 
pression rather than remedies for it. Even 
today, some experts argue, the criminal 
justice system spurs _black-on-black 
violence by practicing a double standard. 
R. Eugene Pincham, a black Illinois 
Appellate Court judge, lists the four tiers of 
crime: white on white, white on 
black, black on white, and 
black on black. “The punish- 
ment is most severe for black- 
on-white crime,” he says, more 
severe than either white on 
white or white on black. The 
punishment is mildest for black 
on black. Notes Pincham: “It 
thereby gives tacit approval of 
black-on-black crime.” 

Examples of the double 
standard are not hard to find. In 
Georgia, a person is eleven 
times as likely to receive the 
death penalty for killing a white 
as for killing a black. About 
70% of the black men on death 
row in the US. killed whites. 
Retired Detective Paul Mau- 
rice sees the issue from a more 
personal perspective: “A homi- 
cide detective gets no Brownie 
points for solving a black-on- 
black killing, and no extra 
help.” A vicious circle ensues: 
blacks are less likely to report 
crimes against them because 
they do not expect the police to 
attempt to solve them. 

Programs for dealing with 
black-on-black violence can- 
not begin to cope with the prob- 
lem. A few imaginative efforts 
are being made at the local or 
community level. In Oakland, 
Officials have persuaded some 
youths to exchange guns and 
knives for brooms and brushes. 
Four years ago, Robert J. Sha- 
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have nothing to do. We were the problem.” 
In Atlanta, the police are looking to 
the citizens for help. George Napper, the 
city’s black public safety commissioner, 
helped create Partnership Against Crime, 
a program in which citizens and police 
identify safety problems in communities 
and work out ways to deal with them. So 
far, that has involved shifting police pa- 
trol hours, setting up neighborhood-watch 
programs and business-watch groups. 
This month in Savannah, which ranks 
fourth among US. cities in homicide 
rates, a 31-member, N.A.A.C.P.-sponsored 
citizens task force on black-vs.-black vio- 
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Craig S. White, 19, was strolling along a Roxbury street, 
when three men chased him into a building and shot him. 
Paramedics removed Craig’s bloody clothes. 


neighborhood to protest the violence that 
was undoing it. She and her neighbors 
lobbied for increased police protection of 
their area, set up neighborhood-watch 
groups and a special crime hot line. 

In Chicago, Paul Hall started a boys’ 
club that offers tutoring, karate courses 
and music lessons. He has also set up a hot 
line for gang members who need help. 
During its first three weeks, he received 
more than 300 calls. Two years ago, Ed- 
ward G. Gardner, founder and board 
chairman of Soft Sheen Products Co. in 
Chicago, started a “Black-on-Black Love 
Campaign,” which was designed to re- 
duce crime in the black com- 
munity by promoting disci- 
pline and self-esteem. With a 
budget of $200,000 and 140 
volunteers, the campaign uses 
posters and bumper stickers, 
radio and newspaper spots to 
send out the message “Replace 
black-on-black crime with 
black love.” The program is 
also being sponsored in six oth- 
er cities by the American 
Health and Beauty Aids Insti- 
tute, a consortium of minority- 
owned companies. 

Many young blacks feel 
that the traditional black lead- 
ership has shied away from 
confronting the question of 
black-on-black violence. 
“They are not in tune or touch 
with the streets,” says Willie 
Mathews as he leans against 
his convenience store in Mi- 
ami’s Coconut Grove section. 
“They have moved away. 
There’s nothing wrong with 
that, it’s just that they don’t see 
what happens on the corners. 
The real leaders are people 
who live here and are trying to 
help these kids.” 

Black leaders fear, perhaps 
with good reason, that too 
much public discussion of the 
black crime problem would 
serve only to provide ammuni- 
tion to bigots and undermine 
the support of the white com- 
munity. “It’s a dangerous 
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moon, the tough-talking assis- 

tant operations manager of the East Bay 
Area transit system, had had enough of 
local gangs who defaced his buses on the 
outside and turned them into anxious 
prisons on the inside. He announced that 
if there was a reduction in vandalism and 
graffiti, he would use the money saved to 
create jobs for those who had been doing 
the damage. The community responded. 
The transit system is saving about $500,000 
a year, and has helped create 175 jobs, 
many of which are held by youths who 
once used the buses as a mobile drug super- 
market. Vernon Lewis, 22, formerly de- 
faced the buses he now works to keep 
clean. Says he: “The reason we were out 
there destroying buses is that we didn’t 











lence was created. Curtis Cooper, presi- 
dent of the Savannah N.A.A.C.P., noted 
that blacks are usually both perpetrator 
and victim in Chatham County. The task 
force, he says, was designed “to wake peo- 
ple up about the seriousness of this prob- 
lem.” Eugene H. Gadsden, a black superi- 
or court judge and a member of the task 
force, asserted that community involve- 
ment was essential. “We're the ones being 
affected most,” said Gadsden, “and we 
ought to be able to do something about it.” 

In other cities, individuals, many of 
them wounded by violence, have tried to 
make a difference. Rita Smith isa Harlem 
legend. Her son David was shot in 1979, 
an act that moved her to mobilize her 


area,” says the S.C.L.C.’s Low- 
ery, “and it’s unfair to focus on crime so 
people think it is synonymous with the 
black community.” 

Yet some black leaders have begun to 
speak out, arguing that the reality can no 
longer be discussed only in whispers or 
totally ignored. “To admit these failures 
is likely to be personally costly for black 
leaders,” says Harvard Professor Loury, 
“and may also play into the hands of lin- 
gering racist sentiments. Not to admit 
them, however, is to forestall their resolu- 
tion and to allow the racial polarization of 
the country to worsen.” Earl T. Shinhos- 
ter, 35, executive director of the South- 
eastern district of the N.A.A.C.P., is among 
a new generation of rising black activists. 
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“Leaders have to put themselves on the 
line,” he says. “Unless black people ad- 
dress the problem, it won't be addressed 
by the nation.” 

One emerging theme is that of the 
black victim. Blacks are beginning to 
shift their perspective, seeing themselves 
not just as victims of white oppression but 
as victims of crime. While some are still 
denouncing the police for abusing crimi- 
nals, many are condemning police for not 
being more vigilant. Robert Farrell, a city 
councilman from the black south-central 
section of Los Angeles, says the No. 1 pri- 
ority of his constituents is not jobs, hous- 
ing or education but putting a stop to vio- 
lent crime. “We want an integrated police 
force,” says Farrell, “but when the time 
comes when we need the police, we don’t 
care whether they're black, white, brown 
or yellow.” 
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s black Author Stanley Crouch 
wrote in the Village Voice in the 

wake of the Goetz shootings, some 
black perceptions nourished by the civil 
rights movement are changing. In auto- 
matically defending the black teenage 
criminal, suggested Crouch, blacks were 
also hurting themselves. “Race was one 
thing, crime another. It was no longer 
second nature for black people to take the 
side of the impoverished colored teenager 
who created so many of their own prob- 
lems.” There is a realization, compelled 
by force of circumstance, that blacks 
must look at themselves first as victims of 
crime and only second as victims of rac- 
ism. To understand the crime is not to 
condone the criminal, suggests Silber- 
man. “To excuse violence because black 
offenders are the victims of poverty and 
discrimination is racism of the most viru- 
lent sort; it is to continue to treat black 
people as if they were children incapable 
of making moral decisions or of assuming 
responsibility for their own actions and 
choices.” 

At the funeral of Ben Wilson, a prom- 
ising young basketball player who was 
gunned down for no apparent reason in 
Chicago last year, Jesse Jackson took 
up the issue of black-on-black violence. 
“All of the murders that we didn’t react 
to set the stage for this one,” said Jackson 
in his eulogy. “We are losing more lives in 
the streets of America than we lost in the 
jungles of Viet Nam. We must be as seri- 
ous about ending the war at home as the 
war abroad.” Yes, black-on-black vio- 
lence is a black problem. But above all it 
is an American problem. Segregating it 
from the rest of American life, treating it 
as an ill-kept secret that can be either ig- 
nored or rationalized away, is as damag- 
ing and insidious as segregation itself. 
“Crime is the same for all of us,” says the 
noted black playwright Charles Fuller, 
author of A Soldier's Play. “We cannot 
abrogate our role as participants in 
American life.” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Jack E. White/New York, with other 
bureaus 


Washington State’s women at work 


urse and parole agent, stenographer 

and highway-equipment cleaner, sec- 
retary and tree trimmer: advocates of 
“comparable worth” contend that the 
women and men in such disparate jobs re- 
quire similar degrees of education, skill 
and responsibility, and should be paid 
equivalent wages. That argument was set 
back last week when a three-judge federal 
appeals court unanimously overturned 
the nation’s first ruling in favor of compa- 
rable worth. The court decided that an 
employer could be ordered to use compa- 
rable-worth pay standards only in cases of 
proven discrimination. 

The new ruling affects some 15,500 
employees of the state of Washington. 
Most of them are women who 
were eligible for comparable- 
worth salary hikes, plus back 
pay that could have amount- 
ed to $1 billion, under a 
1983 decision by Federal 
District Court Judge Jack 
Tanner in Tacoma. The lat- 
est decision may influence 
three pending comparable- 
worth cases in California and 


proximately 96,000 workers. 

Opponents of comparable worth, which 
President Reagan once called “a cockama- 
mie idea,” were gleeful. “There isn’t a sin- 
gle valid court opinion now upholding the 
concept,” said William Bradford Reyn- 
olds, Assistant Attorney General for civil 
rights. For Jerry Jasinowski, executive 
vice president of the National Association 
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New York, involving ap- Judge Kennedy 


Back to the Bargaining Table 


An appeals court rejects “comparable worth” 


of Manufacturers, the ruling reaffirme 
economic principles: “You cannot igno: 
the marketplace when deciding ho 
much to pay an employee who fills 
particular job.” 

Organized labor and women’s grou) 
see comparable worth in a different ligt 
Eleanor Smeal, president of the Nation 
Organization for Women, said her grot 
would “raise hell” over the decisio 
and lauded the concept as a tool th 
women can use “to break out of the ghet 
of low wages.” Gerald McEntee, preside: 
of the American Federation of Stat 
County and Municipal Employees, 
plaintiff in the Washington suit, calle 
comparable worth “pay equity for wor 
ingwomen.” McEntee said the union i 
tends to appeal last week’s decision to t! 
Supreme Court. 

The 18,000-member AFSCME affiliate 
Washington supported nine workers w! 
sued the state for pay discrimination 
1982, basing their case on a 1974 state-cor 
missioned report that had found that sta 
workers in job categories dominated | 
women were paid 20% less than those 
male-dominated categories. Before the st 
came to trial, the Washington legislatu 
agreed to a plan that would gradually rai 
women’s wages over the next ten yea: 
Nonetheless, Judge Tanner ruled that it w 
time for pay equity “right now.” He fou 
that “the state of Washington has. . .a cor 
pensation system which discriminates « 
the basis of sex,” and ordered the state 
award back pay to all affected workers. 

In last week’s reversal, Appeals Cov 
Judge Anthony Kennedy wrote th 
Washington “has not been shown 
have been motivated by impermissit 
sex-based considerations in setting sal 
ries.” He also ruled that “a study whi 
indicates a particular wage structu 
might be more equitable should not cat 
gorically bind the employer who comm 
sioned it.” 

Although comparab 
worth has for the mome 
been stymied in the cour 
states and cities are putti 
the idea into practice throu, 
legislation and collective be 
gaining. Comparable-wor 
policies have already be 
put into effect in Minneso 
Iowa, New York, Wiscons 
and Connecticut. But Kenr 
dy’s decision worries Wi) 
Newman, an attorney for the Washingt 
workers: “Without the threat of litigatic 
collective bargaining over pay equity 
go nowhere. Employers won't give y 
something just because it’s a just and fi 
thing to do.” — By Amy Wiler 
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Time is the enemy of all things 


fresh. And, of course, ground coffee 


is no exception. 

Recognizing that freshness is 
fleeting, Maxwell House set out to 
cut down the time between grind- 
ing and packing. In doing so, they 
have successfully created their 
freshest coffee ever. 


THE STORY SO FAR. 

After a coffee bean is 
roasted and ground, it 
reaches its very peak of 


it is essential to seal coffee into a 
can as quickly as possible. 

But, until now, freshly ground 
coffee had to wait before it could 


be vacuum packed. And as it waited, 


time took its toll on precious 
freshness and aroma. 


Maxwell House with Fresh Lock. 
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Maxwell House without Fresh Lock 
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The Fresh Lock™ packet lets Maxwell House pack coffee 
sooner—when it’s fresher. 


IT COULDN’T BE ANYTHING BUT MAXWELL HOUSE: 


ITS SINGLE MOST RUTHLESS COMP 


—_ House to pack coffee sooner 9 


freshness. That’s why, after grinding, than ever before. Literally within Kaw Ho 








TIME. 





















MAXWELL HOUS 
BROKE THE TIME BARRIER. 
Now Maxwell House has found 
an exclusive new way to 

pack coffee immediately 
ye grinding. 

’s called the Fresh Lock™ 

gobo It allows Maxwell 


minutes of grinding. So now, 
Maxwell House can seal into each 


can grinder freshness. y 


GRAND OPENING. 


It begins with a“*whoosh!”’ 

the moment you open the 
can. A sound that says more 

eloquently than words that 
Maxwell House is fresh. 

And the aroma? Well, it 
speaks for itself. 

Try the freshest ever Maxwell 
House” Coffee. Now more than 
ever, it’s Good to the last drop? 


Maxwell House* 
Decaffeinated 
Cotfee not available 
in some areas. 


© 1985 General Foods Corporation 
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Flame erupts from factory and, inset, fire fighter surveys devastation in Passaic 


Trial by Fire and Water 








A New Jersey city is torched, and the Gulf Coast drenched 


he alarm shattered a droning Labor 

Day in Passaic, N.J., a gritty industri- 
al city of 58,000 that lies practically in 
the shadow of Manhattan's towers. When 
fire fighters reached the scene, they en- 
countered what one called “a ball of fire” 
about 50 ft. high roaring down an alley of 
the factory complex alongside the city’s 
namesake river. The blaze churned into 
an inferno that leapt explosively from 
building to building, incinerating one in- 
stantaneously and then—boom!—vault- 
ing on to the next. In the end, some 1,000 
fire fighters were powerless to stop it. Fu- 
eled by a variety of industrial-use chemi- 
cals stored in the structures, the fire con- 
sumed wooden flooring as though it were 
paper and blasted through brick walls, 
sweeping to residences in an adjacent 
neighborhood. By nightfall, said Police 
Lieut, Richard Wolak, the stricken area 
looked like “four blocks of flames.” 

At week's end the fire still smoldered 
upon what Passaic Mayor Joseph 
Lipari mournfully spoke of as 
“40 acres of vacant land.” Gone 
were 23 homes, along with 17 
buildings that had housed about 
60 manufacturers (of plastics, 
handkerchiefs, chemicals, print- 
ed materials) and provided about 

2,700 jobs. Damages: approxi- 
mately $400 million. At least 88 








Storm signs in Florida and, left, Mississippi 


families were left homeless. In one de- 
stroyed warehouse were the elaborate cos- 
tumes for 75 productions of the New York 
City Opera. Lost also was some of the mo- 
mentum that Passaic had made in a hero- 
ic effort to come back from the bankrupt- 
cy it experienced two years ago. 

While investigators were trying to de- 
termine what industrial chemicals had 
fed the blaze, Mayor Lipari announced 
that the cause of the catastrophe had been 
traced to two twelve-year-old neighbor- 
hood boys, who had slipped through a 
fence and ignited a barrel apparently 
filled with volatile naphthalene. Said the 
mayor: “They stated they were playing 
| with matches.” 





For four nail-biting days, furious 
Elena was manic and capricious. First the 

| storm feinted at New Orleans, then 
| howled toward Florida’s Gulf Coast, then 






























veered off abruptly. The hurricane lunged 
and snarled at about 500 miles of water- 
front in four states like a vicious dog on a 
leash. Many in its projected path began to 
feel like Service Station Attendant John- 
ny Leland in Yankeetown, Fla., who said, 
“I can’t stand this. I just wish the s.o.b. 
would come in, hit us and get it 
over with.” 

On Day Five, when the storm finally 
skulked westward and hammered into 
Mississippi, it was scarcely a subject for 
humor. Its pounding, 125-m.p.h. winds 
and satellite tornadoes devastated busi- 
ness districts and residential neighbor- 
hoods alike in Biloxi, Gulfport and Pasca- 
goula. Approximately 1,400 commercial 
structures were damaged, along with at 
least 3,790 dwellings, leaving hundreds of 
people homeless and causing insured pri- 
vate-property losses of more than $350 
million in Mississippi alone. During its 
wild meanderings, Hurricane Elena left 
behind an additional $13.8 million of in- 
sured private-property damages in Loui- 
siana, $100.3 million in Alabama and 
$46.8 million in Florida. 

The huge dislocations forced by the 
hurricane’s peculiarly changeable tem- | 
perament put the storm in a class by itself. | 
Some 2 million people had to be evacuat- 
ed from vulnerable homes in states on the 
Gulf. Florida, though it has had to cope 
with many a hurricane, recorded its larg- 
est evacuation ever, with as many as 1.25 
million residents being forced out of 
dwellings or holiday retreats. Worse still, 
Elena’s unpredictable zigging 
and zagging compelled hundreds 
of thousands of Floridians to 
evacuate twice. Officials took 
some heart, even if the inconve- 
nienced did not, from the fact | 
= that the mass movements of peo- 
¢ ple into schools, government 

buildings and motels were ac- 
complished so effectively. Early 
warnings by the National Hurri- 
cane Center and prompt action 
by civil-preparedness teams min- 
imized the loss of life: Elena was 
blamed for only four deaths 
Florida Governor Bob Graham 
must have spoken for many when 
he said, “I think we dodged a 
very dangerous bullet. I think 
it creased us, but it didn’t hit a 
vital organ.” @ 
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DOES YOUR 
CONSOLE COPIER 
HAVE THE GUTS TO MAKE 
THESE DECISIONS? 


Pick the paper size your- It even has the sense to turn 
self and the Sharp SF-9500 itself off when it runs out of 
decides what size the copy toner. Does yours? 
should be. Does your copier 
have what it takes to do that? 


Can it select paper from 4 separate trays? _— 
Can it tell a bad original from a good one? 
A lot of big copiers are all : 
brawn and no brains. Not Does it automatically 












the new Sharp SF-9500 adjust for exposure? Copy 
console copier. 50 pages a minute? Carry 
Give it an original and it 2550 sheets all at once? The 
chooses the best paper Sharp SF-9500 does. 
size. Is your copier smart ‘ og 3 OE? ee 
enough to do that? iain - Can it give you a choice of 4 colors: 





One last question. Do you 
know how much you could 
save your company b 
choosing the Sharp SF-9500? 
Call 1-800-BE-SHARP or 
your local Sharp dealer for a 
price our competitors don’t 
have the guts to copy. 

Copiers, Audio, A/V Equipment, Banking Systems. 
Broadcast Cameras, Calculators, Cash Registers 
Computers, Electronic Components, Electronic 


Typewriters, Facsimile, Medical Products, Microwave 
Ovens, Televisions, Vacuum Cleaners, Video Recorders 


FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS ™ 
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Now there’ an IBM 
personal printer that can play 
whatever you Compose. 


It doesn’t matter if you’re writing 
contracts or concertos; whether you print 
labels, librettos or on letterheads—IBM has 

a personal computer 
printer that is perfect 
for your needs. 

If you’re looking 
for speed, all-points- 
, addressable graphics 
~ and versatile paper handling, there’s the 
new dot-matrix IBM Proprinter. For drafts 

it does up to 200 characters per second (cps) 
—about three pages a minute—and at 40 cps it does near letter quality. 
Surprisingly, the price is under $550. 

If letters are important for ee 
your business, we’ve got two per ome ae 
extraordinary letter-quality , 
machines. The IBM 
Quietwriter’ Printer 
uses new technology 
to give you high-quality ™ ~~ 
printing and whisper- to 
quiet operation. For very skate — 
letter quality, easy paper handling 
and carbon copies, there’s the IBM Wheelprinter. 



















Letter-quality printing 
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Ticket Sales 


When your com- 
positions call for color 
you can call upon the 
brilliance of the new 
Color Jetprinter from 
IBM. It combines 
splendid color, near- 
letter-quality text and 
the capacity to work 
—in color—with a wide 
range of the latest soft- 
ware. And it’s also all 
points addressable for virtually any kind of graphics. 

Lastly, if you really do need to put notes on paper—or print floor 
plans or other complex diagrams—IBM offers a choice of high- 
resolution color plotters. 

All of our personal —= 
printers attach to ON 
IBM PCs, and many 
attach to other 
leading personal » 
computers as well. 
They're all designed 
to serve a single 
purpose: ‘lod give 
everything you do 
the finishing touch. 

For more information call your IBM marketing representative. 
For free literature—or for the IBM Product Center or authorized 
dealer nearest you—call 1 800 IBM-2468, —— — 
Ext. 3/LR. 
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Text and color graphics 











Plotter graphics 
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IBM Personal Printers..‘The Finishing Touch 








Benson & Hedges 


America’s Favorite 100 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
ea a That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
10 mg"tac” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb:85. 





American Notes 


Flight 105’s Final Message 


Air controllers at Milwau- 
kee’s General Mitchell Field 
heard the chilling words a 
few seconds after takeoff. “I 
have an emergency,” said 
Pilot Dan Martin of Mid- 
west Express Airlines Flight 
105. His twin-engine DC-9 
was heading for Atlanta ona 
sunny afternoon with 27 
passengers and a crew of 
four. That radio transmission proved to be Flight 105’s last. 
About 1,000 ft. above the airport, one wing suddenly dipped. 
Later some witnesses said they heard an explosion. The plane 
dropped its nose and screamed toward the ground, crashing 
about a mile and a half from the airport. There were no 
survivors. 

The disaster last Friday added to an estimated civilian- 
aviation death toll of more than 1,500 this year; the worst previ- 
ous year was 1974, when 1,299 perished. The McDonnell Doug- 
las jet was equipped with Pratt & Whitney JT8D-7 engines, an 
older model of the engine that apparently caught fire and caused 
a British Boeing 737 to crash in August. A Pratt & Whitney 
spokesman said initial information about the Midwest crash pro- 
vided “no reason to believe it was an engine problem.” 


Site of DC-9 crash 


THE PENTAGON 
Calling Out the Reserves 


When Congress was trying to pare the Pentagon budget last 
spring, Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger suddenly discovered 
a $1.7 billion surplus resulting from miscalculating the estimated 
inflation rate. That windfall may be only part of the military’s re- 
serves. A study by Congress’s General Accounting Office has dis- 
closed that the Pentagon may have amassed an extra $37 billion 
since fiscal 1982 by exaggerating the effects of inflation. 

Arguing that new weapons rise faster in price than do con- 
sumer goods, the Pentagon for the past four years has used an in- 
flation index about 30% higher than the Consumer Price Index. 
But the GAO found that after the impact of contractor cost over- 
runs is subtracted, prices for weapons and other Defense pur- 
chases prove to have “increased at about the same rate as prices 
of all goods in the U.S. economy.” Wisconsin Democrat Les As- 
pin, chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, claims 
the Pentagon used its $37 billion cushion to boost contractor 
profits and shuffle money to pinched programs. The inflation 
windfall, Aspin noted, exceeds the total $26.7 billion of cuts in 
weapons procurement made by Congress since 1981. 


HARTFORD 
Blunted Machetes 


Police sharpshooters patrolled rooftops as 13 suspected 
members of the Macheteros, a Puerto Rican terrorist group, 
were brought to the U.S. District Court in Hartford last week on 
charges of robbing $7 million from a Connecticut Wells Fargo 
depot in 1983. The precaution was prompted by the violent his- 
tory of the group. In Puerto Rico, the Macheteros (machete 
wielders) blew up nine aircraft in 1981, and authorities say they 
staged a 1979 attack on a U.S. Navy bus that killed two sailors. 

More than 200 FBI agents were involved in raids on the 
group in Puerto Rico and Boston just before Labor Day. 
Those captured included Filiberto Inocencio Ojeda-Rios, 52, 
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the suspected mastermind of the Hartford robbery. But the 
FBI dragnet failed to find Victor Manuel Gerena, 27, a former 
wrestler accused of leading the robbery. Behind Gerena and 
the Macheteros, says the FBI, is Fidel Castro. The agency be- 
lieves that Gerena fled to Cuba with much of the Wells Fargo 
booty. Ojenda-Rios is also thought to have worked closely 
with Cuba’s intelligence agency: in San Juan, his nickname is 
G-2 Cubano. 


TUCSON 


A Godfather Goes to Jail 


Retired Mobster Joe Bonanno had no qualms about discussing 
his life as “a man of honor” in his 1983 autobiography of that 
name. But when U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani wanted Bo- 
nanno to talk about eleven alleged mobsters who rule New York 
City’s crime families, the self-confessed capo clammed up. Bo- 
nanno, 80, who now lives in Tucson, suffers from high blood pres- 
sure and a narrowing of the coronary arteries. He claimed that the 
stress of testifying against his old associates could kill him. 

A skeptical Federal District Judge Richard Owen traveled 
from New York to Tucson last week to weigh Bonanno’s claim in 
an improvised courtroom next to St. Mary’s Hospital and Health 
Center. The old mobster stated that his 
doctor “recommended me not to tes- 
tify.” He complained of chest pains and 
refused to answer questions. Govern- 
ment medical experts said that Bo- 
nanno was healthier than he claimed. 
The judge agreed, calling Bonanno’s 
performance “an arrogant flouting of 
the duty to give testimony.” Owen 
found Bonanno in contempt of court 
and ordered him to prison until he 
changed his mind, or until the end of 
the organized-crime trial scheduled to 
begin in New York next March. Bonanno: no replies 


The Peepers on the Hill 


The White House may be like a fishbowl, but at least it pro- 
vides some privacy in the family quarters on the second floor. Not 
so Ronald Reagan’s beloved Rancho del Cielo near Santa Barba- 
ra. When the Reagans are in residence, TV networks station cam- 
eras with giant telephoto lenses on a hilly knob in the Santa Ynez 
Mountains, three miles from the presidential retreat. Even from 
that distant vantage point, the equipment is almost powerful 
enough to show how many rashers of bacon are on the Reagans’ 
breakfast plates. This summer ABC was especially eager to capture 
a recuperating Reagan on horseback, so the news editors went to 
the sports division for an even more powerful lens. 

Although the networks have restricted their cameras to out- 
door views, Nancy Reagan, especial- 
ly, is known to be concerned about the 
peepers on the hill. She would be 
pleased to see the other networks fol- 
low NBC, which abandoned its station 
late in August. Yet NBC’s decision was 
made for more pragmatic reasons 
than a desire to indulge the First 
Lady. With the President's activity re- 
stricted following his cancer surgery, 
explained Lawrence Grossman, presi- 
dent of NBC News, “the pictures we 
were getting weren't showing any- 
thing we could use.” 





Watching the First Family 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Reagan’s Abrupt Reversal 








—World 








The President prepares to match Congress's sanctions line for line 


he rising heat from popular and 

congressional anger over his Ad- 

ministration’s tolerant attitude 

toward South Africa’s policy of 
apartheid was clearly being felt by Presi- 
dent Reagan. On Friday, at a hastily 
called Washington press conference, he 
conceded that he had spoken “carelessly” 
last month when he said that South Africa 
had eliminated racial segregation. An 
even more dramatic turnaround is in the 
offing. According to a senior Administra- 
tion official, the President this week will 
announce a series of Executive actions 
that represent a stunning reversal of his 
Administration’s stalwart rejection of leg- 
islated economic sanctions against South 
Africa. The measures to be announced by 
Reagan, according to the White House of- 
ficial, largely match line for line the seven 
essential points of the sanctions bill that 
the Senate is to begin considering this 
week, but go a step further by placing an 
embargo on the importation of arms from 
South Africa. Reagan's Executive action 
should pre-empt Congress's almost cer- 
tain passage of the sanctions bill and may 
| thus prevent an angry clash between the 
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South African miners fired for striking gather at their union headquarters in Johannesburg 





White House and Capitol Hill over the is- 
sue. In South Africa, where racial vio- 
lence last week spread for the first time 
this year to a white suburb, the President's 
action threatens to upset State President 
P.W. Botha’s desperate attempts to con- 
tain the country’s economic crisis. 

Reagan's change of heart appears to be 
a major concession to two political reali- 
ties: he faced defeat in Congress if he con- 
tinued to resist sanctions, and the bitter 
fight that would ensue if he attempted to 
exercise his veto might poison the atmo- 
sphere for the entire legislative session. The 
senior Administration official insisted, 
however, that the new presidential sanc- 
tions do not represent any change in Rea- 
gan’s views on South Africa. The Presi- 
dent, this official said, has always harbored 
sympathy for the measures in the congres- 
sional bill, which a month ago was ham- 
mered out by a joint House-Senate confer- 
ence committee and passed by the House 
But by taking matters into his own hands, 
the official added, Reagan will be thwart- 
ing congressional attempts to make foreign 
policy as well as giving himself “the ability 
to remove or alter an action.” 











The measures, said the official, are 
consistent with the Administration's poli- 
cy of “constructive engagement,” the qui- 
et diplomacy designed to nudge the South 
African government toward racial re- 
form. To press that point, it is expected, 
Reagan will announce that he is sending 
Ambassador Herman Nickel back to 
South Africa this week. The Ambassador 
will carry a letter from Reagan and will 
be charged with urging reforms on Pre- 
toria. Nickel was recalled to Washington 
in June after South African troops made 
an incursion into Botswana in search of 
antigovernment guerrillas 

The President’s eight planned actions 
against South Africa cover all the mea- 
sures contained in the bill that the Senate 
is scheduled to debate this week except 
for a lesser class of sanctions that would 
be considered a year from now if the 
South African government had still failed 
to make any movement toward easing 
apartheid. The provisions of Reagan’s ex- 
pected Executive action: 
> An additional $8 million in scholar- 
ships will be awarded to blacks in South 
Africa, and $1.5 million more will be 
made available to support human rights 
efforts 
>» Americans, both in the US. and 
abroad, will be banned from granting new 
loans to South African government agen- 
cies except those in the areas of housing, 
education and health care. However, 
loans that demonstrably assist black 
South Africans will be permitted 
> The export of most nuclear technol- 
ogies and materials to South Africa will be 
prohibited 
>» Computer sales to South African agen- 
cies that administer apartheid policies 
(mainly the police and the military) will 
be banned. 
> All American companies operating in 
South Africa will be required to abide by 
guidelines requiring that black and white 
workers be treated equally. Since the U.S 
Government cannot enforce the rules, the 
practical effect will be a withdrawal of 
any promotional, logistical or financial 
aid to any companies that do not comply. 
> As a preliminary step toward institut- 
ing a ban on the importation of Kruger- 
rands, consultations will be held with 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade), the Geneva-based U.N. trade 
agency. The Treasury Department will be 
directed to study the feasibility of minting 
USS. gold coins as a substitute 
> An advisory committee will be formed 
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to monitor the situation in South Africa 
and make periodic recommendations on 
actions that might accelerate an end to 
apartheid. 

> The final measure, not included in the 
congressional bill, will order a ban on U.S. 
importation of South African—manufac- 
tured weapons. 

Reagan might have been able to con- 
tinue resisting sanctions had there been 
signs that Botha was finally addressing 
himself to his country’s political crisis in a 
| decisive manner. But all the signs last 





week pointed toward continuing intransi- 
gence and spreading violence. One eve- 
ning a crowd of about 60 mixed-race 
youths, known in the lexicon of South Af- 
rican racism as colored, made their way 
from the township of Scottsdene on the 
eastern fringes of Cape Town to the ad- 
joining white suburb of Kraaifontein. 


throwing rocks and Molotov cocktails at 
the well-kept homes before being driven 
away by white residents who fired at them 
with pistols and shotguns. Later, police 
arrested two young men who had been 
wounded in the shooting. The signifi- 
cance of the incident was that for the first 
time since the country’s current racial 
troubles broke out a year ago, a white 
neighborhood had been penetrated by the 
violence, which until then had been large- 
ly confined to nonwhite townships. To 
date, some 675 South Africans have been 
killed in a year of bloodshed. Of those, 
only four have been whites. But the fire is 
getting closer. 

The only good news last week for the 
government of State President P.W. Bo- 
tha was a lessening, at least for the time 





There they roamed through the streets | 








being, of the country’s economic crisis. A 
strike called by the National Union of 
Mineworkers fizzled out quickly in a de- 
feat for the black union. Desperate gov- 
ernment action appeared to have staved 
off the credit crisis sparked by the deci- 
sion of U.S. and other Western banks not 
to renew short-term loans to South Africa. 
The government announced a package of 
emergency measures designed to protect 
the country’s reserves temporarily and to 
make it cheaper for foreigners to invest in 
South Africa. While the economic crisis 
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burst into the open two weeks ago, the 
problems had actually developed over 
several months. Despite South Africa’s 
mineral wealth and traditionally sound 
economy, the yearlong political turmoil 
persuaded foreign investors to sell their 
shares in South African gold-mining com- 
panies. This caused the South African 
rand to drop sharply in value against the 
US. dollar, from $1.29 in 1980 to a low of 
35¢ two weeks ago. Foreign investors and 
South Africans moved as much money out 
of the country in the first three months of 
1985 as they did in all of 1984, In July, the 
French government announced that it 
would permit no new investment in South 
Africa. In late July, Chase Manhattan be- 
came the first large U.S. bank to refuse to 
renew its short-term loans. Bank of 
America quickly followed. This in turn 
led other U.S. banks to conclude that 
South Africa was becoming an increas- 
ingly risky investment and a tricky politi- 
cal issue at home 

Had the South African government 
moved briskly with a program of political 
and racial reform, the banks’ actions 


could probably have been forestalled 


Black mourners raise their fists in anger, left, and stand in silence during funeral of 18 blacks killed in Duncan Village near 








But international confidence plummeted 
when President Botha’s Aug. 15 speech 
defied expectations and turned out to be a 
hard-line restatement of existing policy, 
making only vague references to future re- 
form. In the ensuing liquidity squeeze, 
South Africa began to lose an estimated 
$1 billion a month in short-term credit. 
As the situation worsened, private bor- 
rowers had to get the dollars they needed 
from their own central bank, whose re- 
serves are limited. What surprised veter- 

an bankers was the speed with which the | 
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East London 
squeeze developed. Says an international 
banker in New York: “Not since the de- 
mise of [the Shah’s] Iran has a country | 
fallen out of favor with the international 
banking community so quickly.” 

Having closed the exchange and stock 
markets, the South African government 
announced early last week what Finance 
Minister Barend du Plessis called a “com- 
prehensive policy strategy"’—a unilateral 
moratorium on the repayment of princi- | 
pal on foreign loans. Such action, without 
consultation with the creditor states, is 
virtually unprecedented for a major trad- 
ing nation. Interest payments will still be 
made, Du Plessis said, but principal pay- | 
ments will be held in a special account in 
the central bank until after Jan. | and will 
be transmitted only after payments have 
been rescheduled with creditors. 

In addition, Du Plessis announced the 
reintroduction of the two-tier rand, which 
was in effect until 1983. Under this sys- 
tem, the U.S. dollar price of the “finan- 
cial” rand will be set by the central bank 
and pegged lower than the “commercial” 
rand. Foreign investors will be able to buy 
South African stocks at the lower finan- 
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cial rate, but will be required to sell at that 
rate. The financial rands will not be al- 
lowed to leave South Africa, although 
nonresidents will be free to buy and sell ti- 
tle to them in other countries. 

Last week the governor of South Afri- 
ca’s central bank, Gerhard de Kock, flew 
to European and American banking cen- 
ters to discuss what he called South Afri- 


ca’s “standstill” on repayment and to | 


sound out banks on their willingness to re- 
negotiate their loans. De Kock was told 
by at least two major New York banks 
that for the time being they were not ina 
position to increase their credit lines. 

As it struggled to find a way out of 
its financial problems, the government 
was relieved by the failure of the miners’ 
strike. The union's basic problem was one 
of strategy: it had signed a new agreement 
with Anglo American Corp. of South Af- 
rica, the country’s largest mine operator, 
and had called a strike in the mines where 
union strength was weak, ranging be- 
tween one-half of 1% and 12% of the total 
work force. It thus failed to get the 
support of large numbers of nonunion 
miners. After three days of confusion and 
clashes, the union gave up the strike in 
order to stop the mine operators from 
mass firings. 

Any consolation that Botha may have 
felt from the strike’s defeat was certain to 
be overshadowed by Reagan’s planned 
Executive actions. In addition, there were 
reports in Johannesburg that a group of 
leading South African businessmen are 
planning to go to Zambia within the next 
few weeks to meet with the exiled leaders 
of the African National Congress and 
that the businessmen have informed the 
Botha government of their intentions. 
In the face of such moves, Botha may well 
be wondering who his friends really 
are. By William E. Smith. Reported 
by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 


The slide of the South 
African rand compared with the 
U.S. dollar, monthly averages 
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Waiting for an Explosion 


Kenneth Kaunda, 61, who has been President of Zambia since his country’s in- 
dependence in 1964, is one of black Africa's elder statesmen. Though not a Marxist, 
he is a firmly committed nationalist who supported the independence struggles in 
Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe. Kaunda is, however, also a devout Christian 
who believes that “when the good Lord said ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ he didnt 
mention color.” He has met with South African leaders in an effort to bring about 
an end to apartheid. TIME Diplomatic Correspondent William Stewart recently vis- 
ited the Zambian capital of Lusaka to talk with Kaunda in his study at the State 
House, the elegant mansion that once housed the governors of Northern Rhodesia. 
During the interview Kaunda applauded the growing opposition to apartheid in the 
U.S. and made an impassioned plea for international action to save South Africa 

from what he believes will be a bloody revolution. Excerpts: 


T welve and a half years ago, a South African journalist asked me when a possi- 
ble explosion might take place in his country. I said in 15 years. He said, 
“That long?” And I replied, “Of course.” We are left with 24 years of my predic- 
tion, and I am not sure we have even that long. 

We can be black dictators, or brown, yellow or white. The people will reject 
us. When we defy God’s law that we are made in his image, we are in trouble. We 
are dealing here with a situation in which one human being says to another, “You 
are inferior because God made you black.” There is no exception to God's law on 
human rights. The dignity of man is there, always. Power must be given to all the 
people of South Africa, all of them. The 
5 million whites are as African as I am, 
and so are the 24 million blacks. So are 
the coloreds [people of mixed race] and 
the Indians. They have to sit together to 
discuss their future. If they do not, the 
explosion we have been fearing will 
take place. When it happens—not if, 
but when—it will make the French 
Revolution look like a Sunday school 
picnic. Black and white will perish, not 
by the thousands as in Zimbabwe, but 
by the hundreds of thousands. We have 
to move at breakneck speed, with only 
a possibility of averting it. 

The thin thread by which all this 
hangs is the immediate and uncondi- 
tional release of [imprisoned African 
National Congress Leader] Nelson 
Mandela. State President P.W. Botha 
has got to release Mandela uncondi- 
tionally if he wants to save the situa- 
tion. I believe President Botha is a sin- 
cere man, despite what has happened. It is a good quality, but in this situation it is 
not enough. I don’t think he has the courage to see his sincerity through. 

The outside world must also participate by imposing economic sanctions. 
{If they are imposed], the 24 million black Africans will see that the outside 
world is assisting them [and] will say, “The world has not forgotten us. Let’s 
wait and see.” This is the thin hope. We have been told several times that it 
is we [black Africans] who will suffer most if sanctions are imposed. Nobody 
knows that better than I do, nobody. I've gone through it, my people and I, 
as a result of the British-proposed sanctions at the United Nations [against 
Rhodesia in the 1960s]. But an explosion is about to take place in South Afri- 
ca, and when it does, it will destroy everything in its wake. So whether there 
is an explosion or whether there are sanctions, we are involved. As a matter 
of both principle and self-interest, we want to do everything possible to avert 
that explosion. Final arrangements can only be determined by the South Afri- 
cans themselves. But we might give a hint: It’s always dangerous giving too 
little too late. I told Mr. Botha in my [Botswana] border meeting with him in 
1982, “You and the moderate whites in commerce, the moderate blacks in 
commerce form a very substantial middle group. You should together form a 
new structure for the country, politically, economically and socially. Once you 
do that, Suuih Africa will be home free. Fail, and disaster.” How to do this is 
their concern, but speed is of the essence. 
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TAIWAN 


Island of Quiet Anxiety 





hen President Chiang Ching-kuo 
left Taipei's Veterans General Hos- 
pital last week after a cataract operation, 
the Taiwan government was characteris- 
tically stingy with details about his health. 
Unlike President Reagan, whose battle 
with colon cancer was reported extensive- 
ly, Chiang has the luxury of stepping out 
of—or into—the public spotlight whenev- 
er he pleases with little fear of protest. In 
fact, though his country is suffering a peri- 
od of quiet political and economic unrest, 
the 75-year-old leader's personal popular- 
ity has remained remarkably intact. “The 
man is a symbol of stability, and he has 
managed to maintain his effectiveness as 
that symbol through difficult times,” says 
one Western political observer, who then 
compared him to Ronald Reagan. “You 
might say Chiang is the Asian Teflon 
President.” 
That quality has helped him weather 
a recent ebbing of confidence in his gov- 
ernment. First came the revelation last 
January that military intelligence officers 
played a role in the 1984 death of Henry 
Liu, a Chinese-American writer who was 
| murdered in his California home. Vice 
Admiral Wang Hsi-ling, former head of 


Afier two major scandals, Chiang tries to restore confidence 


Taiwanese soldiers on parade 


the Defense Ministry's intelligence bu- 
reau, was convicted in June of plotting 
Liu’s death. Along with two gangsters 
who carried out the murder, Wang was 
given a life sentence. The trials were un- 





usually open for Taiwan, but many felt 








| 


that the harsh punishment was intended 
largely to placate the US. 


Another setback for the government | 


came in February with the collapse of the 
Tenth Credit Cooperative, a major Taiwan 
savings and loan institution, and the Ca- 
thay Investment & Trust Co., linchpin of 
the mighty Cathay group (estimated 1984 


| assets: $2.5 billion). The cooperative’s 


chairman, Tsai Chen-chou, had funneled 
more than $190 million from Tenth Credit 
to fund his own shaky business schemes. 
Many citizens feel that members of the rul- 
ing Kuomintang (K.M.T.) knew of the 


3} scandal but looked the other way. Indeed, 


Tsai and his half brother Tsai Chen-nan, 
chairman of the Cathay Investment & 
Trust Co., had been indulging in question- 
able practices since 1974, but government 
regulators moved in only after a run by de- 
positors threatened to close Tenth Credit. 
By that time, hundreds of creditors had lost 
an estimated $320 million. 

A number of Taiwan officials have 
lost their jobs as a result of the Cathay af- 
fair, but President Chiang denies that it 
has soiled Taiwan's good name. “I do not 
see any wavering of public confidence as a 
result of [the Cathay scandal],” he said in 
an interview with TIME (see box). “Actu- 
ally the government benefits by taking 
measures to overhaul the financial sys- 
tem.” An investigative committee of the 
Control Yuan, the government's watch- 


dog agency, assigned blame for the scan- | 
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A Happy, Prosperous Life 


When President Chiang met to discuss this week's story with 
Hong Kong Bureau Chief Sandra Burton and Taipei Stringer 
Don Shapiro, it was the leader's first interview with U.S. journal- 
ists in more than a year. After the 40-minute session, an aide 
handed Burton an envelope. In it were Chiang’s written answers to 
questions submitted by TIME three months earlier. The responses: 


On speculation that Chiang and Deng Xiaoping may try to 
resolve Taiwan's status. First of all, I wish to point out em- 
phatically that there is not any so-called Taiwan question. In 
fact, there is only the China question. With the implementa- 
tion of constitutional democracy in the Taiwan area, our 
people enjoy a free, peaceful, happy and prosperous life. This 
greatly disturbs the Chinese Communist leaders. Therefore 
they spare no effort in using all kinds of plots trying to con- 
fuse the China question with a so-called Taiwan question. 
An early reunification of China is the common wish of all 
Chinese. However, we shall never, just for 
the sake of reunification, deprive the people 
on the mainland of their hope to strive for a 
free and democratic life. Our position is un- 
equivocal: as long as the Chinese Commu- 
nists impose the Communist system on our 
people in the mainland, there is no possibil- 
ity for the two sides to negotiate. 

A problem of such magnitude involving 
the future of China should not be deter- 
mined by any individual’s tenure of office 
or someone’s personal opinion but by the 
free will of all the Chinese people. 











On pressures for trade with the mainland. It is the estab- 
lished policy of the government of the Republic of China 
not to trade with the Chinese mainland. We do not allow 
our importers and exporters to trade with the Chinese Com- 
munists to prevent the latter from using trade to engage in 
subversion and infiltration against us and to undermine our 
economic planning. 

The Republic of China is a country that adopts market 
economy and encourages free trade. The government fully un- 
derstands the intention of our businessmen to further expand 
their trade operations. Meanwhile, our businessmen certainly 
understand the adverse effect of direct trade with the main- 
land and the pitfalls they may fall into. In recent years the gov- 
ernment has endeavored to assist our businessmen to improve 
the quality of their products, to diversify markets and to in- 
crease their competitive ability in foreign trade. 


On rumors that Chiang’s son will succeed him. The Repub- 
lic of China is a constitutional democracy. Since 1947, when 
the constitution came into effect, the President and Vice 
President have been elected by the Nation- 
al Assembly in accordance with the consti- 
tution and the law of election and recall of 
the President and the Vice President, and 
this will be the case in the future. There- 
fore, there is no problem in the succession 
to the presidency. Meanwhile, as President, 
it is my responsibility to safeguard the con- 
stitution and to maintain democracy and 
the rule of law. As to the succession to the 
presidency by a member of the Chiang 
family, I have never given any consider- 
ation to it. 
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dal last month to Finance Minister J.K. 
Loh, who resigned within hours, and to 
| Hsu Li-teh, who quit as Economics Minis- 
ter last March. 

The Cathay scandal came at a partic- 
ularly inauspicious time for the Taiwan- 
ese economy. After a muscular 10.9% 
growth rate in 1984, economic activity in 
the first half of this year rose less than 6%. 
Productivity has risen almost 9% annual- 
ly over the past decade, but that has not 
been nearly enough to keep pace with the 
average 16% increase in wages. “From 
these figures, you can see we really are in 
danger,” says one of Taiwan’s leading 
economic policymakers. 

To back up that concern, Chiang last 
April established a special Economic Re- 
vitalization Committee. When it com- 
pletes its work next month, the committee 
will probably recommend a wide range of 
reforms, including a sharp cut in business 
taxes, free trading in gold, an easing of 
foreign-exchange controls and restruc- 
tured credit cooperatives. 

One topic that is still too sensitive for 
the committee, however, is direct trade 
with mainland China. Indirect trade 
through Hong Kong is brisk. Taiwan last 
year exported $430 million in goods to 
China, up 171% from 1983. Although the 
government winks at the practice, which 
is technically illegal, many businessmen 
want Taipei to let them tackle the main- 
land market head on. “We should open an 
office in Hong Kong to find out what the 
[Chinese] need,” says a Taipei business- 
man. But Chiang remains unimpressed 
with mainland economic reforms. “They 
are Communists, and that will never 
change,” he says. “They used to wear Mao 
suits without a tie, and now they wear 
Western suits with a tie. And you West- 
erners call that a change!” 

Although Chiang is generally well 
liked by Taiwan’s 19.1 million people, his 
age and diabetic condition have stirred 
speculation about a successor. Under the 
constitution, Vice President Lee Teng- 
hui, 62, would automatically succeed if a 
vacancy occurred. But Lee is a native Tai- 
wanese who did not accompany Chiang’s 
father, Chiang Kai-shek, when the Na- 
tionalists fled to Taiwan after the Com- 
munist takeover of the mainland in 1949, 
and he has never made it to the innermost 
circle of the KMT. Premier Yu Kuo-hwa, 
71, who does not suffer those handicaps, 
has had to take much of the heat for the 
Tenth Credit scandal. As governor of the 
Central Bank before becoming Premier, 
he was financial czar for 15 years. 

The one rumored successor in the 
Chiang family, Second Son Chiang 
Hsiao-wu, 40, a broadcasting executive, 
has suffered from being linked in the 
press, perhaps unfairly, with the Henry 
Liu affair. Besides, many in Taiwan are 
uncomfortable with the idea of a Chiang 
dynasty. For the moment, having sur- 
vived the worst scandals in the KMT’s 39- 

















A Soviet gasoline convoy on a highway southwest of Kabul 


AFGHANISTAN 
Ferocious Fight 


Soviets mount a big offensive 





he message was tapped out on an old- 

fashioned Morse telegraph key. It 
came from the province of Paktia in east- 
ern Afghanistan and was received by a 
guerrilla listening post on the Pakistani 
border. “We have been without sleep for 
48 hours,” the report read. “It is the big- 
gest battle of the war. We have lost many 
men, but we will not lose the war.” The 
terse communication was signed by Mau- 
lana Jalaluddin Haqani, commander of 
an Afghan partisan group known as 
Hesbi Islam, or Islamic Party. 

The accuracy of that assessment is 
difficult to verify, but one thing was clear 
last week: ferocious fighting was taking 
place in Afghanistan, some of it within a 
few miles of the Pakistani border. About 
20,000 Soviet paratroopers, backed by Mi- 
24 helicopter gunships, artillery and ar- 
mor, blasted the Afghan border provinces 
of Paktia and Nangarhar. They were re- 
sisted, at times in bitter hand-to-hand 
fighting, by an estimated 5,000 Afghan 
rebels known as mujahedin. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, were killed on both 
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sides. At least 300 rebel casualties were 
carried into refugee camps on the Paki- 
stani side of the border. In the Afghan 
capital of Kabul, eyewitnesses reported 
that military and civilian hospitals were | 
filled with wounded Soviet soldiers. 

The campaign showed that the Sovi- 
ets are apparently determined to shut 
down the clandestine CIA arms pipeline 
from Pakistan that feeds the Afghan guer- 
rillas. They also probably intended the as- 
sault as intimidation against the govern- 
ment of Pakistan’s President Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq, who has provided staging ar- 
eas for guerrilla forces. 

The Soviet assault apparently began 
last month with a massive helicopter air- 
lift of paratroopers into the Afghan town 
of Gardez, 65 miles south of Kabul. For 
nearly a month, the small Soviet garrison 
at Khost, 22 miles from the Pakistani bor- | 
der, had been under siege by the Afghan 
mujahedin. 

By the time Soviet relief forces moved 
on Khost, some 5,000 guerrillas were dug 
in outside the town. A first assault, which 
began on Aug. 25, lasted for two days 
and nights and was finally repulsed. On 
Sept. 1, the Soviets began their second at- 
tack and initially broke through mujahe- 
din lines, after troops on both sides had 
fought with bayonets and daggers. For a 
while, the mujahedin were able to hold 
the Soviet advance. But that night the So- 
viets brought forward fresh troops, and 
the guerrillas melted into the surrounding 
countryside. If nothing else, the campaign 
showed that Moscow was willing to risk 
heavy losses to stop the flow of CIA arms. 
But Western diplomatic and intelligence 
sources insisted that the arms supply had 
suffered a temporary crimp at worst. 

While the Afghan fighting waxed 
and waned, the latest round of talks be- 
tween Pakistan and the Soviet-backed 
government of Afghan President Babrak 
Karmal ended inconclusively in Gene- 
va. The United Nations—sponsored talks | 
are the main hope for a political solu- 
tion to the Soviet occupation of Afghan- 














year rule of Taiwan, people are mostly ; istan. As the latest Soviet offensive 
hoping that the current Chiang remains — shows, that possibility seems as far off 
in good health. —By Susan Tifft. Reported by | A Suerrilla in captured power plant as ever. —By George Russell. Reported by 
Sandra Burton and Donald Shapiro/Taipei “We will not lose the war.” Dean Brelis/New Dethi 
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Conzelman Road, California 








The engineers who designed these 
roads knew that theyd present a challenge. 
But they never expected that some would 
drive these roads in 
a Thunderbird for 
precisely that reason. 

On roads with long, 
smooth straightaways, 
Thunderbirds sleek 
lines use the wind to 
improve the cars 
stability and road con- 
trol at highway speeds. 

There are also great 
driving roads with twists and turns that 
define the term “serpentine”. On this 
kind of road, Thunderbird’ precise 
steering and 
all-season 
radials do 
an excellent 
job of 
unwinding 
the road. 

You mav Route 112, New Hampshire 





Route 101, Washington 





even know of a special road that closely 
resembles an asphalt roller-coaster. On 
this kind of pavement, Thunderbirds 
gas-filled struts 
and shocks, 
and modified 
MacPherson 
front suspen- 
sion excel. 

On roads 
like these 
State Road 196, Florida throughout the 
country, a very select group of drivers are 
discovering the meaning of Thunderoads. 


Thunderbird. 


Have you driven a Ford... lately? 
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SOVIET UNION 





he train from Moscow pulled (a 

into Sochi and disgorged pas- 
sengers exhausted from the 850- 
mile, 30-hour journey. Waiting 
for them on the platform were 
about 100 residents of the lush 
Black Sea resort, some of them 
sweetly smiling, grandmotherly 
women who wanted nothing 
more than to share the genteel 
charm of their homes. “I have a 
nice little room to rent, a short 
walk to the sea, hot water, next 
door to a good restaurant,” 
declared one. Two bone-weary 
women quickly began bidding fu- 
riously against each other for the 
room, even though neither had 
seen it, driving the price up from 
the equivalent of $7.50 a day to 
$10. The negotiations were sus- 
pended by a uniformed police- 
man carrying a bullhorn who 
tapped the saleswoman on the 
shoulder and told her, “Lady, go 
home. This is not a store.” 

But Sochi is the marketplace 
of dreams for millions of Soviet 
vacationers trying to exercise 
their “right to rest.” The guaran- 
tee is contained in Article 41 of 
the constitution, and is printed 
on banners and billboards on the 
shoreline of the country’s holiday 
heartland along the Russian and 
Georgian coasts of the Black Sea. 
As with many aspects of Soviet 
life, the utopian ideal is often 
more attractive than socialist reality. 

Soviet workers, from pipefitters to Po- 
litburo members, receive state-subsidized 
vacations that differ as dramatically as 
the jobs they perform. Prominent mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and leading 
scientists luxuriate in secluded, heavily 
guarded mansions, supplied courtesy of 
the state. Even second-rank officials usu- 
ally have a country house at their dispos- 
al. Tens of millions of their less exalted 
countrymen employ their wits and their 
blat (arm twisting and family 
connections) to gain entry to 
beachfront hotels, often located 
on the former estates of the 
prerevolutionary Russian aris- 
tocracy. Another much sought- 
after holiday choice for active 
trade-union members or people 
suffering from a diagnosed ill- 
ness are woodsy spas known as 
sanatoriums. In theory, admis- 
sion is by permit only, but in 
practice, anyone who can wan- 
gle a place gets in, and last year 
60 million people managed. 

Sochi, on the Russian side 
of the Black Sea, is one of the 
most popular resorts. Last year 











Where the Right People Rest 








Workers seek a paradise of 55-minute suntans and early nights 





its shady lanes and admired its manicured 
shrubbery. But families do not necessarily 
share such pleasures. Because the permits 
for rooms at sanatoriums are distributed 


| at places of employment or through trade 


unions, Soviet vacationers often take their 
holidays with their workmates. Said one 
beach-bound Muscovite: “Why would I 
miss my husband? I can see him all year.” 

Sochi has 200 sanatoriums and dozens 
of hotels. As in other resort cities, the de- 
mand for rooms far outstrips the supply. 





Matching chess skills at the water’s edge 





4 million visitors walked along 








Those unable to bribe or bluster their w: 
to a place in the sun are forced to fir 
their own lodgings. The Soviets refer 
these masses of unfortunates as dika 
literally “savages,” but in this sen 
meaning unofficial holidayma 
ers. They arrive with nowhere 
stay and must try to strike a ba 
gain with locals who have a roo 
to rent. Such private deals a 
strictly illegal, but they are wid 
ly tolerated. Some seaside land] 
dies offer a fair deal, but othe 
are hucksters conjuring up lyric 
descriptions of properties th 
sound too good to be true. Ofte 
they are. A Ukrainian wom: 
found she had rented a desert 
shack with no plumbing. Di 
heartened, she returned to tl 
train station and put down a d 
posit for another room, but tl 
address proved nonexistent. “I’ 
sick of the whole idea of vac 
tion,” she said. “I want to | 
home, but I can’t buy a tra 
ticket.” 

In contrast, the sanatoriun 
offer a room and meals for $2 
day. Anyone planning to take a 
vantage of time away from tl 
family for late rising and high li 
ing is due for a shock. The san 
toriums impose a strict regim 
beginning with 7 a.m. reveil 
and lights-out at I1, after tl 
credits have finished rolling ¢ 
the evening movie. A medic 
checkup is supplied free, and p; 
tients’ medical data are fed into 
computer for analysis. 

Soviet doctors stress the r 
storative virtues of spa vacation 
At many resorts, visitors can in 
merse themselves in bubbling sulfur bat! 
or inhale herbal steam. At Sochi, whe 
the beach is covered with black pebbl 
instead of sand, white-uniformed nurs: 
patrol seaside stretches with names lik 
Medical Beach and Health Beach, enfor 
ing a 55-minute limit on exposure to th 
sun’s rays, even for the swarthiest gues 
The preferred way for getting a quic 
tan is to stand facing the sun with arn 
held aloft. Because of a shortage | 
swimsuits and suntan oil, beaches a! 
crowded with thousands of pa 
bodies, some clad onl 
in underwear, reaching sk: 
ward like a lost tribe of su 
worshipers. 

As at any seaside resort tt 
world over, eating out can | 
grim and costly. “The food i 
the Black Sea resorts is muc 
worse and more expensive tha 
in any of the restaurants in Mo 
cow,” complained one your 
woman. Despite indigestion an 
inflation, she and millions « 
others will continue to retur 
for another dose of sunshine, se 
air and the guaranteed right | 
rest. —By John Moody. Reported | 
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The real challenge for many is finding a place to stay. 
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Nancy Traver/Sochi 
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World Notes 





INDIA 
An Inauspicious Sign 


For Indian astrologers, the ev- 
idence is growing that Wednesday 
is an inauspicious day. Former 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
was gunned down by her Sikh 
bodyguards on that day last Octo- 
ber. A prominent Congress (I) 
Party member, Lalit Maken, was 
shot down by Sikh assassins on a 
Wednesday in July. Then, on the 
same day last week, terror struck 
again. Three gunmen shot and 
killed Arjun Das, a well-known 
Hindu political leader. 

Das was the third prominent Indian political figure in the 
past two months allegedly murdered by Sikh militants, who 
seem determined to disrupt the Sept. 25 state assembly and par- 
liamentary elections in Punjab. The northwest Indian state has 
been plagued for three years by separatist Sikh violence. In 
preparation for the first day of official campaigning last week, 
security forces swept across the state and arrested more than 
587 suspected Sikh troublemakers. Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- 
dhi told voters that the terrorists represent only “a tiny minority 
of criminals with little or no public support among the people of 
the Punjab.” 








Daughter's farewell to Das 


Thatcher Shuffles the Deck 


For Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, the political outlook 
of late has been as grim and gray as her country’s drizzly summer 
weather. The ruling Conservative Party trails badly in public 
opinion polls, and the Iron Lady’s personal popularity stands at 
only 34% of voters surveyed, her lowest rating since 1982. 
Thatcher even faced a near disastrous rebellion among her 
Tory followers in Parliament in July over a civil service pay pro- 
posal. Last week she resorted to a time-honored political cure: 
she shuffled assignments in her 22-member Cabinet. Said 
Thatcher: “I expect this is probably the last major reshuffle be- 
fore the next election,” anticipated for 1987 or 1988. 

Three ministers were dropped from the lineup and three added, 
while five others changed places. The Prime Minister also named a 
tough new chairman for the Conservative Party: Norman Tebbit, 
54, a shrewd, outspoken Secretary of Trade and Industry and well- 
known Thatcher loyalist, who was badly injured in the LR.A. 
bombing of a Brighton hotel last year. There was even a touch of 
glamour, in the form of Author Jeffrey Archer (Kane and Abel), a 
former M.P. who was named Tebbit’s deputy. Archer’s latest best 
seller is titled First Among Equals, which roughly sums up Thatch- 
er’s political aspirations for the years ahead. 


ALetter from Over the Wall 


The one-page handwritten letter was both a cry of despair 
and a confirmation of suspicions harbored by the West German 
intelligence community. It was a “hopeless personal situation” 
springing from heavy drinking and debts that had led Hans 
Joachim Tiedge, 48, a senior official in Bonn’s counterespionage 
agency, to defect to East Germany on Aug. 19. In a letter chan- 
neled to the West Germans two weeks ago and released last 
week, Tiedge said he had acted “voluntarily and of my own 
volition.” It was Tiedge’s first communication since his defec- 
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tion, which uncovered West Germany’s worst spy scandal in 
eleven years. 

Tiedge’s message was passed to Bonn officials by Wolfgang 
Vogel, an East Berlin lawyer who frequently serves as a go-be- 
tween for the two German governments. The West Germans 
said they were satisfied the letter was authentic. They believe 
that Tiedge’s mention of his personal problems indicates that he 
fled out of panic, and may not have been a well-established East 
German mole, as some had feared. Even so, Bonn assumes that 
he will pass on his intimate knowledge of Communist bloc spies 
acting as double agents inside West Germany. 


A Dictator Tightens His Grip 


President Augusto Pinochet Ugarte visited a Rotary Club 
meeting in Santiago last Wednesday to deliver a speech about 
his twelve-year-old authoritarian military regime. “This is not a 
hard dictatorship but a soft dictatorship,” said Pinochet. “But if 
necessary, we will tighten the grip.” As it turned out, the grip 
tightened that very day as Santiago was convulsed by the most 
violent antigovernment demonstrations in Chile this year. The 
nationwide protests, organized by center-leftist and Marxist op- 
ponents, left ten people dead. More than 600 were arrested as 
police and soldiers were pelted with rocks and fire bombs. The 
worst violence was in the slum districts of the capital, where all 
of the deaths occurred. 

The protests, the most wide- 
spread since Pinochet lifted a 
seven-month state of siege in 
June, were accompanied in 
three cities by a strike that 
paralyzed bus service. The dem- 
onstrations came as Chile’s 
non-Marxist political parties 
were carrying out a petition- 
signing campaign aimed at 
restoring democracy before 
Pinochet’s present term ends 
in 1989. 
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Aprotester in custody 


Back into the Shadows 


His very name seems synonymous with death. Between 1975 
and 1978, as his country’s strongman, he was responsible for the 
massacre of more than | million Cambodians in a reign of terror 
that defies comprehension. Thus it was a chilling reminder of 
those killing fields when it was announced last week that Pol Pot, 
now commander in chief of the Khmer Rouge insurgent forces, 
was retiring. The terse announcement, made in a radio broadcast 
by the Khmer Rouge faction of the Kampuchean coalition gov- 
ernment in exile, said only that Pol Pot was stepping down under 
anew rule that sets 60 as the retirement age for military and civil- 
ian officials. He will be replaced by Son Sen, 
his longtime second-in-command. 

Pressure for Pol Pot’s removal had been 
building within the Communist Khmer 
Rouge and the other two guerrilla factions 
fighting the Vietnamese occupation of Kam- 
puchea. But Hanoi promptly denounced the 
move as a “deceitful trick.” Some Western 
analysts suggested that far from removing 
Pol Pot from power, the announcement of his 
retirement might mean he is stronger than 
ever and that he has decided he can rule just 
as effectively from behind the scenes. 
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A Chance to Stack the Fed 





Reagan's appointments may tip the balance among doves, hawks and owls 


reston Martin, Henry Wallich, 

J. Charles Partee, Emmett Rice, 

Martha Seger. To most Ameri- 
cans, those names could be a random se- 
lection from a telephone book or maybe 
the supporting cast of the movie Revenge 
of the Nerds. But though they garner little 
recognition, Martin, Wallich & Co. are 
some of the most important people in 
America. They help determine how fast 
consumer prices rise, how many jobs are 
available and how difficult it is to get a car 
loan or mortgage. Obscure but powerful, 
they are Chairman Paul Volcker’s col- 
leagues on the Federal Reserve system’s 
board of governors. 

President Reagan will soon nominate 
two new members to this elite group and 
possibly change the course of monetary 
policy. Lyle Gramley resigned from the 
board last week to become chief econo- 
mist of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 


tion. In January Partee’s term will expire, | 


creating a second vacancy. When those 
two posts are filled, Reagan, who has al- 


ready named Martin and Seger, will have | 





picked a majority of the board. Since Fed- 
eral Reserve governors serve 14-year 
terms, the board will bear the President’s 
stamp long after he leaves office. 
High-ranking Administration offi- 
cials told TIME last week that one of the 
Federal Reserve posts will go to Manuel 
Johnson, 36, the Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary for Economic Policy. He is a supply- 
sider: one of the controversial economists 
who were the main architects of President 
Reagan’s program of deep income tax 
cuts. A former professor at George Mason 
University in Fairfax, Va., Johnson has 
also been at the forefront of the Adminis- 
tration’s drive to reform the tax code and 
deregulate the banking industry. 


| Money supply | {sO 
(M-1) in billions 


of dollars | 














Federal Reserve 
| target growth 


© Original § July revision 
4%-7%  —3%-8% 
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Administration supply-siders, includ- 
ing Johnson, have often criticized 
Volcker’s Federal Reserve for being too 
tight with the U.S. money supply and thus 
keeping interest rates too high. In addi- 
tion, Martin and Seger, the two Reagan 
appointees to the Federal Reserve, have 
sometimes dissented from the board’s de- 
cisions and called for less restrictive poli- 
cies. The White House considered replac- 
ing Volcker, a Carter appointee, when his 
term as chairman expired in 1983, but 
then decided to reappoint him because of 
the respect he commands in the financial 
markets. Now, however, the openings at 
the Federal Reserve may give the Admin- 
istration new leverage against Volcker. 
The chairman’s reputation earns him 
enormous clout, and he can set the Fed’s 
agenda, but his vote counts for no more 
than those of other board members, and 
he could be overruled by his colleagues. 

The Federal Reserve’s changing of 
the guard comes at a crucial time for the 
U.S. economy, which has been almost 
stalled. The gross national product, after 























expanding at a 6.8% pace in 1984, grew at 
an annual rate of only 1.2% in the first 
half of this year. Housing starts are fall- 
ing, and industrial production is virtually 
stagnant. One sign that growth may be re- 
viving, however, is a recent dip in unem- 
ployment. After being stuck at 7.3% for 
six months, the jobless rate dropped to 7% 
in August. The fall in black teenage un- 
employment, from about 40% to 35%, 
was particularly encouraging. Much of 
the improvement, though, came because 
many teenagers left the labor force at the 
end of the summer to go back to school. 

Agriculture has been among the sick- 
est sectors of the economy. Plagued by low 
grain prices and continuing high interest 
rates, farmers are sinking deeper and 
deeper into debt. Last week the Farm 
Credit Administration asked Congress 
and the White House to begin making 
plans for a federal rescue of the 37 farmer- 
owned banks and 797 local lending asso- 
ciations that the FCA oversees. The insti- 
tutions are stuck with loans worth more 
than $11 billion that have been classed as 
nonperforming because borrowers are be- 
hind on their payments. Donald Wilkin- 
son, governor of the FCA, said that the fed- 
eral aid needed could ultimately amount 
to “multibillions of dollars.” 

In an effort to resuscitate the economy, 
the Federal Reserve has been letting the 
amount of money in circulation rise rapid- 
ly. During the first six months of the year, 
M1, the basic measure of the money sup- 
ply, which primarily includes currency and 
checking accounts, grew at a 10.4% clip, 
far above the Federal Reserve's target 
range of 4% to 7%. That spurt helped in- 
terest rates fall a bit. The prime rate that 
banks charge on commercial loans has 
dropped from 10.75% to 9.5%. 

In July the Reserve board voted to lift 
the 1985 MI limit slightly, to 8%, but to 
restore the 7% target in 1986. If the board 
is to meet those goals, it will soon have to 
rein in the money supply. Martin and 
Seger voted against the 7% target for 
1986, arguing that faster money growth 
may be necessary for an economic re- 
bound. The Volcker-led majority, howev- 
er, was worried that too much money 
would lead to an acceleration of inflation. 

The departure of Gramley and Partee 
could possibly weaken the Federal Re- 
serve’s inflation-fighting resolve. The 
board during the past year has been divid- 
ed into hawks, doves and owls. Gramley 
and Wallich were the hawks. They have 
been especially concerned about inflation 
and have occasionally voted for a more 
restrictive monetary policy than Volcker 
wanted. Martin, Seger and Rice have 
been doves, sometimes voting for faster 
money growth. Volcker and Partee were 
the owls in the center, favoring a moder- 
ate course. The appointment of Johnson 
and another Reagan loyalist might give 
the doves a stronger hand. 

The White House seems eager, howev- 
er, to avoid giving the impression that it 
has gone soft in the battle against inflation. 
So in addition to nominating Johnson, the 
Administration is considering monetarist 
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economists for the other Federal Reserve 
vacancy. Monetarists have long advocated 
steady money growth as a way of guarding 
against inflation. A leading contender in 
this camp is Wayne Angell, an economics 
professor at Ottawa University in Kansas. 
Angell, whose nomination has been urged 
by Kansas Senator Robert Dole, has a 
firsthand understanding of the credit 
crunch in the farm belt. He is a part-time 
farmer, and, together with his brother, 
owns a small bank in Pleasanton, Kans., 
and a second in Hume, Mo. 


nother monetarist candidate high 

on the White House list is James 
Meigs, senior vice president and 

chief economist at First Interstate Ban- 
corp in Los Angeles. He has impressive 
credentials: a bachelor’s degree from Har- 
vard, a doctorate in economics from the 
University of Chicago, and experience as 
an economist for the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. Other names circulating around 
Washington as Federal Reserve candi- 
dates include William Dunkelberg, the 
chief economist for the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Businessmen; Alan 
Reynolds, a New Jersey-based economic 
consultant; and Lee Hoskins, a senior vice 
president of the Pittsburgh National Bank. 
Presidents sometimes find that their 
Supreme Court nominees do not turn out 
to vote as expected, and Federal Reserve 
members are also frequently unpredict- 
able. White House veterans doubt that 


High on the White House list: Pistesser Angell, Treasury's Johnson and Bank Economist Meigs 
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Reagan will be able to dictate policy to 
the new Federal Reserve Board. Says 
Walter Heller, who served as President 
Kennedy's chief economic adviser: “His- 
torically, many economists who have 
joined the Fed have shed their political 
stripes and shown a considerable amount 
of independence in their voting.” 

Other experts point out that many of 
the most important Federal Reserve deci- 
sions that affect the money supply and in- 
terest rates are made by its open-market 
committee. That body consists of the | 
board of governors plus five presidents of 
the regional Federal Reserve banks. Since 
Volcker has several allies among the re- 
gional presidents, he may still be able to 
forge a majority in open-market commit- 
tee deliberations. 

Nonetheless, Volcker could face in- 
creasing dissent. His term as chairman 
does not end until 1987, but some Fed 
watchers fear that he will leave sooner if 
he faces serious opposition from the Rea- 
gan appointees. Says Rimmer de Vries, 
senior vice president of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust: “There has been a lot of bitterness 
in the past between the Fed and the 
White House. If Volcker finds himself 
outvoted on policy issues, he may resign.” 
That would rattle financial markets, both 
in the U.S. and overseas. Since Volcker 
took office in 1979, investors have come 
to count on him as a bulwark against 
inflation. —By Charles P. Alexander. Reported 
by Thomas McCarroll/New York and Christopher 
Redman/Washington 
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Placing the Blame at E.F. Hutton 





After an outsider’s probe, the broker disciplines 14 executives 


hen E.F. Hutton Chairman Robert 
Fomon gave a 30-minute talk over 
the company’s public-address system last 
week, everybody listened. His 17,000 em- 
ployees and the rest of Wall Street had 
been waiting four anxious months for the 
results of an internal probe into the 
check-kiting scheme for which Hutton 
paid a $2 million fine in May. “It won't 
make pleasant reading,” Fomon advised 
as he gave a preview of the 183-page re- 
port issued last week by former Attorney 
General Griffin Bell, whom Hutton had 
hired for the job. 
No specific Hutton employees had 































been singled out for blame back in May, 
when the company pleaded guilty to 2,000 
counts of wire and mail fraud. The Justice 
Department's failure to charge any of 
Hutton’s executives raised howls of criti- 
cism that cast further harsh light on the 
company’s operations. But, as expected, 
Bell's report did single out offenders and 
called for changes in the way Hutton does 
business. “I think we got the facts,” de- 
clared Bell, whose team of 14 lawyers in- 
terviewed more than 370 current and 
former Hutton employees. Says James 
Hanbury, who studies Hutton for the in- 


vestment firm Wertheim & Co.: “Bell was 


tougher on Hutton than I expected. You 
can’t call this a whitewash.” 

Bell’s report criticized 15 executives 
in particular, and Hutton promptly an- 
nounced plans to discipline 14 of them 
Three senior officials will leave the com- 
pany: Thomas Lynch, a vice chairman: 
Thomas Rae, chief legal counsel; and 
Thomas Morley, a senior vice president in 
charge of cash management. Lynch, how- 
ever, will keep his director's post and con- 


Fomon and Lynch testifying at a House hearing about their firm's missteps 
The investigator discovered a “peculiar management structure.” 





tinue to receive full pay; Rae will retire 
early. Two mid-level executives will be of- 
ficially reprimanded, three regional man- 
agers will be suspended for 30 days with- 
out pay, and six branch managers will be 
fined between $25,000 and $50,000. The 
payments from the officials, all of whom 
earn at least $100,000 a year, will be 
turned over to charity 

While many large companies today 
manage their money by aggressively mov- 
ing it among various accounts, some of 
Hutton’s branch managers went much too 
far. They issued a flurry of overdraft 
checks in order to obtain no-interest loans 





at a time when rates were 
about 20%. For 20 months 
beginning in July 1980, the 
company obtained as much 
as $250 million a day in free- 
bie loans on which it could 
earn interest. Bell termed 
the overdrafts “so excessive and egre- 
gious” that “no reasonable person could 
have believed that [their] conduct was 
proper.” 

Bell’s report concludes that Hutton’s 
upper officers put excessive pressure on 
branch managers to boost their cash- 
management income and then failed to 
monitor how it was being done. One se- 
nior vice president gave underlings enve- 
lopes containing play money equal to how 
much extra profit he thought they could 
be bringing in. But in attempting to trace 
the blame for the check-kiting scheme as 
high as possible on the corporate ladder, 
Bell discovered a “peculiar management 
structure” at Hutton with fuzzy personal 
responsibilities. No one, for example, was 
willing to admit being the immediate boss 








Bell tolls in Washington 





of Morley, the cash manager. Wrote Bell 
“Morley is now an orphan, seemingly lost 
or at least in limbo along with his corpo- 
rate function.” Even so, the investigator 
found fault with Lynch because “he 
should have been aware of potential 
abuses of overdrafting.” 

The very top officers at Hutton, 
though, escaped any charges of wrong- 
doing in Bell's report. These include Fo- 
mon and former President George L. Ball, 
who is now head of Prudential-Bache. 
While the investigator deemed that Ball 


| contributed to Hutton’s “overdraft cul- 


ture” because he “constantly exhorted” 
branch managers to boost their earnings, 
the president’s job description made him 
responsible largely for sales performance 
rather than banking or legal questions. As 
for Fomon, Bell did not hold him account- 
able because the chief executive had hired 
qualified underlings and “was entitled to 


-| rely on the decisions, judgments and per- 
| formance of these persons.” 


Hutton pledged to take all the reme- 
dies that Bell prescribed to prevent recur- 
rences, Until now, Hutton has been large- 
ly run by insiders; only four of its 27 
directors are from outside the company 
But to provide additional controls, the 
firm’s board will be recast to include a 
majority of outsiders in place of corporate 
officers. Hutton will restructure its man- 
agement chart so that diverse number- 
crunching departments will answer to a 
single top financial executive 

In some aspects, Bell’s report con- 
tained heartening news for Hutton. He 
disagreed with earlier estimates that 

Hutton's scheme had cost 
= banks as much as $30 million 
= Instead, the investigator con- 
° tends that the $8 million that 
% Hutton has set aside to compen- 
sate the banks will be more 
than enough. Hutton’s culpabil- 
ity, though, will be further scru- 
tinized in probes by a House 
subcommittee and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commis- 
sion, among others 

The upheaval at Hutton 
creates uncertainty about the 
future of the firm started in 
1904 by Edward F. Hutton. Since Fomon 
took over as chief executive in 1970, he 
has managed to turn Hutton into one of 
Wall Street's most dynamic performers 
while at the same time eluding takeover 
bids by other financial companies. But its 
independence is growing tenuous. Hut- 
ton’s shake-up could prompt some senior 
executives and other large stockholders to 
welcome a takeover offer. That could 
make Hutton an easier acquisition target 
for such firms as Phibro-Salomon, the in- 
vestment company, or Chrysler, which 
has been seeking to buy a financial sub- 
sidiary. While Hutton executives hope 
that Bell’s report will be the end of the 
overdraft episode, the story may not be 
over — By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Anne Constable/Washington 
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Peru's President Garcia, left, and Mexico's President De la Madrid are united in anger at banks 


Empty Hands Across the Waters 








Latin American borrowers balk at demands by Western lenders 


hird World debtors and Western 

lenders share a precarious and often 
stormy coexistence. The main subject of 
their discontent is the $360 billion that 
Latin Americans owe moneymen. Since 
the debt crisis struck three years ago, ten- 
sions between lenders and borrowers have 
periodically flared and subsided. Now 
they are flaring again 

In his annual state of the nation 
speech, Mexico’s President Miguel de 
la Madrid Hurtado last week called for 
a new round of negotiations to ease repay- 
ment conditions. Talks between Brazil 
and the International Monetary Fund 
for a new loan agreement were suspended 
last month because the country refused 
to implement a strict austerity program. 
Declared Brazil's President José Sarney: 
“We cannot allow the dogmatic intransi- 
gence of international financial organ- 
izations to impose recessive policy.” 
Meanwhile, Argentina’s President Raul 
Alfonsin has warned that debt repayment 
would not come “at the cost of our peo- 
ple’s hunger.” 

Mexico’s De la Madrid wants new 
terms for the repayment of his country’s 
$96 billion in loans. Mexico currently 
pays $9 billion a year in interest charges. 
While De la Madrid clearly challenged 
Western bankers, he did not threaten any 
specific action. In fact, last month Mexi- 
can Finance Minister Jesus Silva Herzog 
signed the final part of an agreement with 
his country’s bankers, extending pay- 
ments on $48.7 billion in loans until the 
end of the century 

That debt rescheduling gives Mexico 
a respite but no permanent relief from 
its fundamental economic problems. As 
the price of petroleum has fallen, Mexi- 
co’s income from oil exports has declined 
$2.5 billion. In recent years, oil has 
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provided around 75% of the country’s 
export earnings. 

Despite the heated rhetoric of the 
debt talks, Western creditors are consoled 
that no Latin nation has yet followed the 
example set in July by Peru’s new Presi- 
dent, Alan Garcia Pérez. He vowed to 
limit the country’s interest payments to 
just 10% of export earnings. If other debt- 
ors were to adopt such a policy, the fragile 
structure of Latin debt could collapse. 

Creditors are also cheered that no 
Latin nation has heeded Cuban Leader 
Fidel Castro’s call to repudiate the re- 
gion’s foreign debt. During a five-day con- 
ference in Havana last month, Castro 
railed that the debt was “mathematically, 
economically, politically and morally un- 
payable.” Missing from Castro’s cant was 
an admission that Cuba itself faithfully 
pays interest on $3.4 billion in foreign 
debt to countries such as Japan and 
France. Cuba wants to keep a good credit 
rating. 

Perhaps the biggest trouble facing the 
Latin debtors is that Western banks are un- 
likely to extend them any new credits. In 
fact, during the first three months of this 
year, loans to developing countries actually 
declined by $2.4 billion. The Federal Re- 
serve Board or the IMF could pressure the 
moneylenders to write new Latin loans, but 
without that push a resumption of volun- 
tary lending is improbable. Says Terence 
Canavan, executive vice president of 
Chemical Bank: “There are serious doubts 
that Mexico or any other Latin American 
debtor country will be in better shape five 
years from now. Therefore, no bank wants 
to be caught as a lone voluntary lender. 
New formulas will have to be found for cap- 
ital flows to resume.” —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York, with 
other bureaus 





Insurance Shock 


Premiums up, coverage down 





usiness executives and public officials 

lately have been receiving a new kind 
of letter bomb: their insurance bill. These 
days many letters from insurers announce 
increases in annual premiums for liability 
coverage of 50%, 100% or even 1,000%. 
The rocketing price of insurance has cre- 
ated a crisis for everything from manufac- 
turers to municipalities. Doctors, tavern- 
keepers, high schools, bowling alleys, 
exterminators and banks are all being hit 
hard. Says Don Benninghoven, executive 
director of the League of California Cities: 
“This is the most serious issue I can ever 
remember cities dealing with.” In the end, 
citizens and consumers will pay the bill in 
the form of higher taxes and prices. 

Drained by a growing number of huge 
personal-injury awards, insurers are 
struggling to increase profitability by 
boosting rates and even refusing to renew 
risky policies. Many of their rejected cus- 
tomers are having a hard time finding in- 
surance at any price. Says Robert Rear- 
den, president of Duncan Peek, an 
Atlanta insurance-brokerage firm: “At 





day a salesman here said to me, ‘I need an 
extra day off. It’s tiring delivering all this 
bad news.’ Many businesses and local 
governments have been forced to go unin- 
sured, thereby risking bankruptcy or at 
the very least a fiscal squeeze if they en- 
counter a large lawsuit. 

The insurance shock is forcing com- 
munities to curb services and boost taxes. 
Northfield (Ill.) Township High School 
District 225 canceled its summer bas- 
ketball and baseball programs this year 
for lack of coverage. In Blue Island 
(pop. 22,000), a Chicago suburb, citizens 
held a noisy meeting last month to de- 
bate a 30% tax increase. Reason: the 
city’s insurance premiums had jumped 
from $175,000 to $435,000 in one year. 
In July the Southern California Rapid 
Transit District came within nine hours 





surance. The annual premium rose from 
$67,000 to $3.2 million. 

Businesses have been hit just as hard. 
Even firms that have never had a suit filed 


a troubled industry. Day care has become 
a high-risk business because of sexual- 
abuse cases. Liquor stores have been de- 
nied coverage because they are sometimes 
liable for death and injury caused by 
drunken customers. Bismarck Food Ser- 
vice, which sells beer at Detroit's Tiger 
Stadium, saw its insurance bill increase 
from $50,000 in 1983 to $1 million. 

The airline industry could face large 
insurance-premium increases as the result 
of this year’s string of fatal accidents. The 
crash ofa Japan Air Lines 747 is expected 
to cost the carrier and its insurance com- 
| pany as much as $200 million in compen- 

sation to victims’ families. Last week Del- 
| ta Air Lines, facing heavy costs from its 
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L-1011 crash in Dallas, asked a U.S, Dis- 
trict Court to require the Federal Govern- 
ment to share responsibility. The carrier 
contends that federal air-traffic control- 
lers were at fault in the crash because they 
failed to warn the pilot sufficiently of bad 
weather conditions. 

The rise in product-liability lawsuits, 
notably in the case of the Dalkon Shield 
intrauterine birth control device, has re- 
sulted in ballooning insurance rates for 
manufacturers. And Union Carbide’s 
Bhopal disaster, which prompted more 
than $100 billion in lawsuits, has helped 
make toxic-pollution insurance virtually 
impossible for most chemical companies 
to obtain. 

Professionals ranging from doctors to 
accountants have been hit with bills large 
enough to make them think twice about 
their career choices. An estimated 18% of 
obstetricians in the US. will switch to 
other specialties this year because cover- 
age against malpractice suits now runs as 
high as $72,000 a year. Says Dr. Harry 
Cole, president of the St. Louis Metropoli- 
tan Medical Society: “It’s getting fright- 
ening. Unless we can get some relief, 
we're going to see high-risk patients hav- 
ing difficulties finding doctors to treat 
them.” 

Property-and-casualty insurance 
companies say they have no choice but to 
hike rates because they are scrambling to 
recover from $3.8 billion in red ink last 
year. Some of the current losses are the re- 
sult of a six-year rate war in which most 
insurers slashed premiums with competi- 
tive abandon. But a greater problem is the 
growing number and size of personal- 
injury lawsuits. Says Rudolph F. Landolt, 
president of Chicago's Kemper Group of 
Insurance Companies: “You have an ac- 
cident, and everyone involved gets sued. 
We live in litigious times.” Insurance 
companies blame courts for being far too 
generous in determining liability and ju- 
ries for granting exorbitant awards. 
“There is no limit to it,” says Albert 
Abend, spokesman for Hartford's Aetna. 
“There are no federal standards. What 
kind of business environment is this?” 


atone advocates respond that in- 
surers are pushing rates higher than 
necessary. Last month Ralph Nader and 
Robert Hunter, president of the National 
Insurance Consumer Organization, asked 
the Justice Department to investigate 
whether the insurance industry is illegally 
boycotting some businesses. “What we 
are witnessing,” said Hunter, “is a manu- 
factured crisis intended to bloat insurer 
profits and reduce victims’ rights.” 
Meanwhile, many desperate business- 
es and municipalities have started prac- 
ticing do-it-yourself insurance. The small- 
er cities and companies do this by joining 
together to create a reserve of cash from 
which claims can be paid. Larger ones 
simply salt away what they think will be 
enough money to cover any lawsuit. Then 
they start hoping that they will not be 
sued. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported by Lee 





Griggs/Chicago, with other bureaus 








TV Mushrooms in the Backyard 





Satellite dishes are pulling in a galaxy of viewers 


nly a few years ago, satellite-dish an- 

tennas were curiosities of the commu- 
nications age, sprouting up near laborato- 
ries and in an occasional rural backyard 
where TV reception was poor. Nosy 
neighbors used to wonder if the person 
owning one might even be a spy. No long- 
er. Suddenly the dishes, or earth stations, 
as they are called, are a booming industry. 

Some 60,000 of them are being sold 
each month, and industry officials predict 
that the 1.2 million dish systems now in- 
stalled will multiply to 10 million by 1990. 
Prices have declined sharply. Five years 
ago, a good system cost between $10,000 
and $20,000; similar dishes today go for 
less than $5,000. 

The appeal of the dishes transcends 
class and geographic boundaries. Dealers 
report brisk sales from Beverly Hills to 
Beverly, Mass. About 70% of them, 








Celestial eavesdroppers parked outside last week's industry convention in Nashville 


convention at Nashville’s Opryland Ho- 
tel, attracting about 14,000 participants 
and 700 exhibits. General Satellite of 
Slinger, Wis., displayed a “complete back- 
yard system” for $370. “It includes every- 
thing except the television,” said Compa- 
ny Representative Jack Krisel. 

The main talk of the show, though, 
was about static heading across the air- 
waves for satellite-dish owners. Cable-sys- 
tem operators, like Tele-~Communications 
Inc., are upset that the backyard stations 
are receiving for free what subscribers pay 
monthly fees to view. Pay-cable channels, 
including Time Inc.’s Home Box Office 
and Viacom's Showtime, are also miffed. 
Whereas cable subscribers pay extra 
monthly fees for these movie and special- 
events channels, dish owners can bypass 
cable and receive them free of charge. 

HBO has spent $15 million to develop 
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For $5,000, watch Johnny Carson's warm-ups and blacked-out N.F-L. football games. 


though, are still found in rural communi- 
ties, which oflen have bad television re- 
ception. In Appalachia, where for years 
hill folk put up towering antennas on top of 
houses or neighboring ridges, families are 


| now buying basic $1,000 earth stations. 


Dish owners enjoy a staggering vari- 
ety of programs. Not only can they re- 
ceive all the regular and cable channels, 
but they get a potpourri of other broad- 
casts riding the satellite waves. Some of 
these are not put out by regular channels. 
Viewers can watch Johnny Carson audi- 
ence warm-ups that never make NBC’s 
Tonight Show, for example, or N.F.L. 
football games blacked out in their area. 
A top-of-the-line dish can even pull in So- 
viet TV, complete with news programs, 
ballet, and tank demonstrations. 

Last week the dish industry's organi- 
zation, SPACE (Society for Private Com- 
mercial Earth Stations), held its national 
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a system that scrambles its satellite signal 
so that earth stations cannot receive a 
clear picture. In July, HBO became the 
first cable channel to send out a coded sig- 
nal. Dish owners who want to watch HBO 
will be able to buy a descrambling device 
for $395 and then pay a monthly service 
fee. Showtime and Denver-based T.C.I., 
the country’s largest operator of cable sys- 
tems, will soon begin scrambling signals. 

Some viewers are angry about the at- 
tempts to interrupt their free programs. 
Says Tom Walters, a dish dealer with 
Eton, Ga.—based International Satellite 
Systems: “You own anything which comes 
down in your yard, and you have a right to 
use it.”’ But others say they are willing 
to pay cable programmers a fee so that 
they can continue enjoying their backyard 
cornucopia. —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Barbara Kraft/Los Angeles and Fred 
Travis/Nashville 
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How smart are you? 


Today, there are a flock of innovative, new ways to measure your intelligence. And 
many scientists are doubtful that the once-standard—and now beleaguered—concept of 
IQ is worth keeping. 

With these new methods of evaluating intelligence, the question of how “smart” 
you are might depend on whose test you take. One expert identifies and tests for seven 

“intelligences:’ Another posits three. 

It’s all in the new DISCOVER—with a special report that thoroughly explores the 
intelligence revolution. The theories. The opinions. And what it could mean to us. (You'll 
also be able to quiz yourself with the first mass IQ test—a flawed effort that seemed to 
show that our World War I doughboys were a bunch of morons.) 

And do animals think? The special report continues with an article that examines 
the latest research into finned and four-footed intelligence. 

You'll also find a condensation of Carl Sagan’s first novel—along with the regular 
features and articles that make DISCOVER an exciting, easy-to-understand guide to our 
accelerating world. 

Pick up the new DISCOVER. This month it’s a particularly intelligent choice. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW 
or subscribe by calling toll-free 1-800-621-4800 
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The Intelligence 
Revolution 

Is 10 dead 

Radical new definitions of 
intellect threaten the con- 
ventional tests «Can 

you breed brainpower? 

An update on the Nobel 
sperm bank babies » Do 
animals think? Are 


Cari Sagan's 
First Novel 

The baffling message from 
deep space. The con- 
struction of the mysterious 
journey to Vega. . . and 
beyond. Contact, a 
cautionary tale of 
humanity's encounter 

with the unknown 





OWN A MOVIE FOREVER 
FOR THE COST OF SEEING IT ONCE. 
ST$4.95. 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 








Now you can own any movie here for a year) we send you our CBS Video Club Advance Bonus: 
just $4.95 with membership in the CBS Magazine, reviewing our Director's Selection 
Video Club! That's less than the price of a plus many alternate movies. SAVE UP TO $50 MORE! 


single movie ticket, less than the price of ... by ordering a second movie nght 


CHOOSE FROM HUNDREDS OF HIT MOVIES 











most rentals, and it's yours for keeps! — now. Any movie listed in this ad—yours 
_ _ Choose from the best, too. The Empire Our movie library holds over 1,000 for just § 5 on videocassette. See 
Strikes Back, Romancing the Stone, Splash titles. So as a member, you'll always have a coupon below. 

and more. There's no membership fee, and wide range of choices. If you want the 


you don't have to buy a lot of movies. Director's Selection, don't do a thing. It w CR naval 
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The movies you order will be mailed and nate title, or none at all, just return the card BOO FECES Reena Secon, Sem Hier see 
billed at regular Club pnices which currently always provided by the date specified. "Sa a lm a a 
range from $39.95 to $79.95 per cassette— You'll always have two full weeks to decide. CBS VIDEO CLUB 
plus shipping and handling. (Extra-long films Anda toll-free number to call if you have any | Dept. 63A, P.O. Box 111, Terre Haute, IN 47811 
and specials may cost a bit more.) questions or service requests. (If you ever re- 
= rely, . < ah P - Yes, please enroll me in the CBS Video Club under the 
BONUS PLAN-SAVE 50% ceive a tape that you have less than two weeks 1 (erins outlined in this advertisement. As a met 
a - to consider, send it back at our expense. ) [1 [need buy just two more movies at regular Club prices 
After buying two movies at regular Club Join today and we'll send your movie for J Within the next year 
prices in the next year, you can cancel, Or just $4.95, along with details of how the Club 1 Check or BETA 
stay with us and save even more under our works. If you're not satisfied, return every- eee eT) VHS 
Bonus Plan. With each movie you buy, the thing within 10 days for a full, prompt refund | 2 
plan currently allows you to help yourself to —no further obligation. | Send me movie #___— for $4.95 
another movie of equal value or less at 50% For faster service, use your credit | Please check how paying: 
off. And, right now, save up to $50 more— card and our toll-free number to order. My check ts enclosed. Z54/Z56 
see the Advance Bonus box above. Just call 1-800-457-0866 (in Indiana Charge my introductory movie(s) 255/257 
About every four weeks (up to 13 times 1-800-742-1200). Or mail the coupon. and future Club purchases to 
_ —— MasterCard Diners Club 
: = American Express VISA 
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| Copier customers are tough! 

1 After all, when youre responsible 

for the copiers used in your 
company, it’s really your image 
that's on the line. So you will be 
interested to know why more and 
more of America’s FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 


responsive nationwide sales and 
service networks in the industry. 
Royal will work with you 
personally like no other copier 
company. We'll create a customized 
acquisition plan to meet your 


ROYAL COPIERS 


needs. We will prepare individual- 
ized management information 
reports to help you more effec- 
tively manage your copier installa- 
tions. Simply, Royal is prepared to 
do whatever it takes to be your 
tough copier company. 


Royal is a registered trademark of Royal Business Machines, Inc. « 


TOUGH CUSTOMERS, 
TOUGH COPIERS. 





The fact that Royal Copiers earn 
the highest marks for reliability 
and performance just isn't good 
enough for us. 

You're tough! We're tough! We 
have to be, our 81 year heritage 
demands it. 

Call the Royal 
hot line now, 
toll-free, 1-800- 
528-6050 
ext. 2246. 





When the need is critical, 
the Copier is Royal. 
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Business Notes 





Psst! Want Some Cheap Crude? 


During the past four difficult years for the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, Saudi Arabia has been its 
derrick of strength. But the oil industry churned last week 
with rumors that the rich kingdom has finally grown weary of 
that role. After trying to fight a global glut by cutting its out- 
put from 10.3 million bbl. per day in 1981 to about 2 million 
bbl. per day currently, Saudi Arabia now appears eager to 
move its merchandise again. Traders believe the country will 
try to double its sales by quietly offering price cuts that could 
include a $3-per-bbl. drop for its Arab light crude, to $25. 
Saudi Arabia has been virtually the last OPEC member to 
stand firmly by the group’s official prices. The country’s large 
discount would further reduce the organization’s already faint 
voice in setting global petroleum prices. 

While the Saudis have threatened before to boost output, the 
kingdom’s aim on those occasions was to scare the other 
twelve OPEC members into restraining their production. Now 
experts believe that the Saudis could be planning a serious effort 
to boost their income in order to narrow the country’s budget 
deficit, which for 1983 and 1984 totaled $22 billion. 


When in Trouble, Dial-an-Analyst 


Jan Lewis, 35, is becoming 
the Dr. Ruth of Silicon Valley, 
dispensing insights over the 
phone to distressed inquirers in 
15- and 30-minute doses. But 
Lewis’ clients, mostly computer- 
industry executives and stock- 
holders, are not seeking advice 
about their sex lives. For them, 
increasing compatibility means 
finding a better-suited computer 
hookup. Deciding if perfor- 
mance meets expectations is accomplished by analyzing stocks. 

In July, Lewis, a former employee of InfoCorp, a market-re- 
search company, decided that many computer firms needed 
counseling but could ill afford the big firms’ high fees. Working 
out of her Sunnyvale, Calif., home, she formed a mini-consulting 
agency, now located in Palo Alto. Her fees: $70 for 15 minutes 
and $50 for each additional quarter-hour. An entire day of coun- 
seling costs $1,000. Her 40 regular customers get cut rates. 

Susan Mitchell, the president of a small computer-software 
firm in Boulder City, Nev., is one of Lewis’ satisfied clients. Says 
she: Lewis has “been able to expedite my preparation of our 
product by three months.” 





Sound advice over the phone 


Short and Sweet 


As a clan, young, affluent professionals are partial to partic- 
ular brands of sneakers (Reebok) and cars (Saab). Recently the 
group discovered its own mortgage. The 15-year, fixed-rate 
home loan is favored by married couples in their 30s and 40s 
who together earn $60,000 or more. Virtually unknown a year 
ago, this new form of financing now accounts for more than 14% 
of all loans made by America’s largest mortgage bankers. 

Lenders like their new concoction because the loans extend 
for just half the term of the traditional 30-year mortgage. That 
means there is less risk that a borrower will default or interest 
rates will suddenly rise. Home buyers are enticed by the loan’s 








interest rate, which is usually between one-half and five-eighths 
of a percentage point less than that on a 30-year mortgage. The 
current rate on a 15-year loan: 11.6%. Borrowers also are pleased 
that their interest payments by the end of the loan are less than 
half those of a 30-year mortgage holder. Finally, many young 
homeowners are simply skittish about taking on debt. Neil and 
Sue Younkin seven months ago took out a 15-year mortgage to 
buy their house in Brookfield, Ill. Says Sue, 25, sounding as risk- 
averse as any survivor of the Great Depression: “I don’t like be- 
ing in debt. The sooner you own free and clear, the better.” 


Here Come the Sons of Valium 


Drug companies offer 
anxious Americans a host 
of tranquilizers, but none is 
more popular than Valium, 
the country’s fourth-best- 
selling prescription drug. 
Until its patent expired 
last February, Hoffmann- 
La Roche, a Swiss firm, 
enjoyed a monopoly in 
manufacturing Valium. 
Last week that profitable preserve was spoiled when three phar- 
maceutical companies received approval from the Food and 
Drug Administration to begin marketing the medicine under its 
generic name, diazepam. 

About a dozen manufacturers applied to produce the tran- 
quilizer, but permission has so far been granted only to Zenith 
Laboratories, Mylan Laboratories and the Parke-Davis division 
of Warner-Lambert. Diazepam is expected to sell for up to 50% 
less than Valium. One hundred 5-mg tablets of the tranquilizer 
now cost around $25. Hoffmann-La Roche could lose 50% of its 
market share within three years. Says Zenith President James 
Leonard: “Consumers won't pay for a trademark. They are more 
interested in therapeutic value.” 








Old medicine in new bottles 


STOCKS 
Rhapsody in Big Blue 


Darryl Gammill, a Denver investment adviser and securities 
analyst, thinks stocks could literally be music to people’s ears. 
Therefore he has put the performance of IBM shares to music. 
Gammill first collected information on the stock’s activity be- 
tween April 1984 and April 1985, including highs, lows and 
stock volume. Since he is not a trained musician, he asked a com- 
poser to turn that data into a musical score. The result: the rec- 
ord titled Rhapsody in Big Blue ($7.95). 

The up-and-down price movements of IBM stock during 
the twelve-month period are the melody. When the trading 
volume rose sharply, the music is stronger. For variety, other 
sounds were added to the score. Bells and chimes ring when 
there were indications of insider trading, and surf crashes 
when the stock hit a high. 

Gammill believes he has broken new ground, “Until now no 
one has been able to de- 
tect or transcribe emotion 
from a stock-performance 
chart,” he says. Gammill is 
now setting the market 
performance of Exxon and 
Coca-Cola to music. Inves- 
tors looking for a new 
stock may soon ask, “How 
does that stock sound?” 
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COVER STORIES 


Cool Cops, Hot Show 








Stars Johnson and Thomas in 
action: gritty ambience, tough talk and no earth tones 











With flashy visuals and a rock score, Miami Vice sets a new TV beat 


The rat-a-tat sound of 
machine gunfire resolves 
into a pulsing electronic 
rock beat. Staccato images 
flash by. A flock of pink- 
plumed flamingos. Bikini- 
clad girls on the beach 
Race horses bursting from the starting 


| gate. The ocean speeding by under the 


bow ofa boat. And, of course, the familiar 
art deco logo, glowing in vibrant turquoise 
and pink 

If viewers are not sufficiently hopped 
up by the credit sequence of NBC’s Miami 
Vice, chances are they will be before the 
hour is over. The plots whiz by with a 
minimum of exposition, the dialogue is 
tough and spare, the rock music almost 
nonstop. Characters may be shot in lyri- 
cal long shots or bathed in moody lighting 
or framed against semiabstract pastel 
backdrops. The local color of South Flori- 
da is augmented by the local colors: fla- 
mingo pink, lime green, Caribbean blue 


Miami Vice has been filmed under what 





| may be the strangest production edict in 
| TV history: “No earth tones.” 
A year after its debut on NBC, Miami 
Vice, TV’s hottest and hippest new cop 
show, is reaching a high sizzle. Scheduled 
on Friday nights opposite CBS’s popular 
Falcon Crest, the show languished in the 
bottom half of the Nielsens for its first few 
months on the air. But viewers gradually 
began to take notice of its high-gloss visu- 
al style and MTV-inspired use of rock mu- 
sic, its gritty South Florida ambience and 
the cool charisma of Don Johnson and 
Philip Michael Thomas, who star as Mi- 


ami Detectives Sonny Crockett and Ri- | 


cardo Tubbs. Since the end of May, the 
show’s reruns have finished in the Nielsen 
Top Ten for ten of eleven weeks. Follow- 
ing the pattern of another innovative cop 
show that caught on during its first sum- 
mer of reruns, Miami Vice is poised to be- 
come TV’s next breakthrough hit. “Like 
Hill Street Blues before it, Miami Vice 
has redefined the cop-show genre,” says 
Brandon Tartikoff, programming chief of 


NBC, the former last-place network that is 
suddenly doing everything right (see fol- 
lowing story) 

Miami Vice already seems to have 
supplanted Hill Street as the darling of 
one segment of the TV audience: the 
Emmy Awards committee. The program 
has garnered a record 15 Emmy nomina- | 
tions (compared with Hill Street's eleven), 
including ones for best dramatic series 
and best actor (Johnson). No matter how 
it fares at the awards ceremony on Sept 
22, the show is changing the way TV looks 
and sounds. Two new series debuting this 
month, ABC’s The Insiders and Hollywood 
Beat, each feature a pair of young crime 
fighters and a pounding rock score, a la 
Miami Vice. Other Vice imitators are cur- 
rently in the works 

Perhaps more important, the innova- 
tive visual style of Miami Vice has helped 
show TV executives that there are alter- 
natives to the cookie-cutter blandness of 
most network fare. Says Joshua Brand, a 
co-creator of St. Elsewhere who is co-pro- 
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ducing Steven Spielberg's new series | 
Amazing Stories: “The success of Mi- | 
| ami Vice shows that people do notice | 
production values, lighting and what | 
| comes out of those little television | 
| speakers.” 
Nor has the show’s impact been | 
limited to the TV screen. This 
month MCA Records will release a 
Miami Vice album containing the 
show’s theme music, several songs 
used in last season’s shows, and 
three new numbers recorded for 
the coming season by Glenn Frey, 
Chaka Khan and Grandmaster 
Melle Mel. Meanwhile, the show’s 
tropical-chic fashions (especially | 
Don Johnson’s typical ensemble 
of Italian sport coat, T shirt, white 
linen pants and slip-on shoes) 
have begun to catch on. “The 
show has taken Italian men’s 
fashion and spread it to mass 
America,” says Kal Ruttenstein, 
a senior vice president of Bloom- 
ingdale’s. “Sales of unconstruct- 
ed blazers, shiny fabric jackets and lighter 
colors have gone up noticeably.” After Six 
formal wear is bringing out a Miami Vice 
line of dinner jackets next spring, Ken- 
neth Cole will introduce “Crockett” and 
“Tubbs” shoes, and Macy’s has opened a 
Miami Vice section in its young men’s de- 
partment. TV cops have never been so 
glamorous. Says Olivia Brown-William- 
son, who plays Undercover Detective 
Trudy Joplin on the show: “Who wanted 
to look like Kojak?” 

The flash and dash of Miami Vice has 
not been universally welcomed. Some 
critics have objected that the show makes 
violence alluring by dressing it up in pret- 
ty photography; others complain that co- 
herent stories and fully drawn characters 
have been junked in favor of visual flour- 
ishes and a rock beat. Some of the show’s 
creators admit there is a certain laxness 
about narrative matters. Says Lee Katzin, 
who earned an Emmy nomination for his 
direction of the episode Cool Runnin’: 
“The show is written for an MTV audience, 
which is more interested in images, emo- 
tions and energy than plot and character 
and words.” 

Even the show’s much vaunted stylis- 
tic breakthroughs can be overrated. 
Flashy visuals and rock mu- 














Collaring a bad guy: 
a mythic battle between good and evil 


Vice has brought to TV a swift and evoca- 
tive mode of visual storytelling. Points are 
made through looks, gestures, music, art- 
ful composition. In one of the season’s 
best episodes (written by Playwright Mi- 
guel Pifiero and directed by Paul Michael 
Glaser, the former co-star of Starsky and 
Hutch), Glenn Frey’s song Smuggler’s 
Blues both enhances the mood and com- 
ments on a tense story in which Crockett 
and Tubbs pose as drug dealers to set a 
trap for a vicious kidnaper. In the climac- 
tic sequence, the cops race to defuse a 
bomb that has been wired to Trudy, the 
detective who has served as bait. After a 
narrow escape, the culprit is revealed to 
be a police lieutenant gone bad. “I can 
smell ‘em but I can’t understand ‘em,” 
says a federal agent involved in the case, 
as Frey’s lyrics chime in: “It’s the lure of 
easy money/ It’s got a very strong appeal 

It’s a losin’ proposition ...” In a subtle 
and moving final shot, the agent drifts out 
of the frame to reveal Tubbs and Crockett 


Communing with Elvis in the show's earlier, 
more lighthearted days 





) comforting Trudy, the forgotten 
victim of this dirty but necessary 
operation. 

In another episode, Crockett’s 
infatuation with a new girlfriend is 
distracting him from a_ case 
involving a gang of murderous 
youths. One morning he fails to 
show up for surveillance duty with 

Tubbs, who as a result is beaten up 
by a pair of thugs. No words are spo- 
ken between the partners; every- 
thing is conveyed by looks of recrimi- 
nation and guilt. Indeed, the pair say 
nothing at all to each other until 
Crockett’s redemption at the epi- 
sode’s end, when he comes to Tubbs’ 
aid in a tight spot. Again there are no 
heavy-handed closeups or explicit dia- 
logue, just an understated shot of the 
pair walking away from the camera 
arm in arm and a terse final exchange. 

Crockett: “Want to go fishin’?” Tubbs: 

“I'd rather go trollin’. ” 

With its rich, almost operatic tex- 

ture and stripped-down story lines, Mi- 

ami Vice has brought TV’s cops-and- 
robbers genre back to its roots: the mythic 
battle between good and evil. Such battles 
were once commonplace on TV, in west- 
erns like Gunsmoke and The Rifleman, 
and in an earlier generation of police 
shows, from Kojak to The Streets of San 

Francisco. In recent years, however, these 

hard-nosed cops have been replaced by a 

new band of lighthearted crime fighters, 

from Tom Selleck in Magnum, P.I, to 

Angela Lansbury in Murder, She Wrote. 

Even the few “serious” police shows on 

TV, notably Hill Street Blues and Cagney 

& Lacey, are less about black hats vs. 

white hats than about ordinary folks cop- 


| ing with the stress of extraordinary jobs. 


It took a few episodes for Miami Vice 
to hit its stride. The earliest segments 
were sprinkled with predictable character 
exposition and comic relief. Crockett, for 
instance, was an ex-college football star 
with a wife suing him for divorce and a 
“funny” pet alligator named Elvis. Two 
mid-season changes were crucial. The al- 
ligator, along with most of the comic re- 
lief, was dropped. And a riveting new 
character, the brooding Lieut. Castillo 
(played with remarkable power by Emmy 

Nominee Edward James 


] Olmos), joined the show. 





sic on the soundtrack were 


Castillo, Tubbs and Crock- 





hardly invented by Miami 
Vice—or by MTV, for that 
matter. They have been sta- 
ples of artfully directed fea- 
ture films for a couple of 
decades. “We haven't in- 
vented the Hula Hoop or 
anything,’ admitted Mi- 
chael Mann, the show's ex- 
ecutive producer and stylis- 
tic guru, in an interview with 
Rolling Stone. “We're only 
contemporary. And if we're 
different from the rest of TV, 
it’s because the rest of TV 
isn’t even contemporary.” 
Yet at its best, Miami 
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ett bear less resemblance to 
other cop-show protago- 
nists than to classic western 
heroes—men, in the words 
of Critic Robert Warshow, 
whose “melancholy comes 
from the ‘simple’ recogni- 
tion that life is unavoid- 
ably serious.” 

Miami Vice is the 
most intensely serious cop 
show on TV. The drug 
smugglers, mob _ bosses, 
psychotic youth gangs 
and smut peddlers who 
emerge from the under- 
world each week are the 
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most vividly portrayed evildoers on TV 
since Eliot Ness squared off against 
Frank Nitti on The Untouchables. Even 
more striking, however, is the show’s de- 
piction of the temptation that evil pre- 
sents to basically good men. It is no acci- 
dent that Crockett and Tubbs frequently 
go undercover, and seem to blend in per- 
fectly when they do. Moreover, the show’s 
most powerful episodes deal with law-en- 
forcement officials who have gone over to 
“the other side.” 

The seeds of this new cop show were 
planted in mundane TV fashion, in the 
Burbank, Calif., office of NBC’s Tartikoff. 
Trying to figure out how the network 
might cash in on the success of rock vid- 
eos, he had jotted down a few notes to 
himself; one read simply, “MTV cops.” 
Tartikoff presented the notion to Antho- 
ny Yerkovich, 34, formerly a writer and 
producer for Hill Street Blues, who related 
a movie idea he had been mulling, about a 
pair of vice cops in Miami. Yerkovich 
went to the typewriter and turned out the 
script for a two-hour pilot, originally 
called Gold Coast and later Miami Vice. 

Yerkovich (who supervised the first 
five episodes after the pilot, then left to 
develop film projects for Universal) was 
fascinated by South Florida as a setting 
for his new-style police show. “Even when 
I was on Hill Street Blues, | was collecting 
information on Miami,” he says. “I 
| thought of it as sort of a modern-day 
American Casablanca. It seemed to be 
an interesting socioeconomic tidepool: 
the incredible number of refugees from 
Central America and Cuba, the already 
extensive Cuban-American community, 
and on top of all that the drug trade. 
There is a fascinating amount of service 
industries that revolve around the drug 
trade—money laundering, bail bonds- 
men, attorneys who service drug smug- 
glers. Miami has become a sort of Barbary 
Coast of free enterprise gone berserk.” 

If Miami was an ideal setting for this 
new-wave Casablanca, Don Johnson and 
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Executive Producer Mann: 
“The rest of TV isn’t even contemporary” 


Philip Michael Thomas were inspired 
choices as the defenders of law and order. 
Both were picked only after the network 
had auditioned dozens of candidates and 
had twice delayed shooting the pilot. NBC 
had particular doubts about Johnson, 35, 


a journeyman actor who had appeared | 


earlier in several unsuccessful pilots. A 
Missouri native, Johnson made his movie 


debut at age 20 in The Magic Garden of 


Stanley Sweetheart, and later starred in 
such films as A Boy and His Dog and the 
TV mini-series From Here to Eternity. He 
has also dabbled in songwriting, collabo- 
rating on two numbers that were recorded 
by the Allman Brothers in their 1979 al- 
bum Enlightened Rogues. 


ohnson’s offscreen life has been more 
eventful. At 22 he began a four-year 
liaison with 14-year-old Melanie 


Griffith, the daughter of Actress 
Tippi Hedren, with whom he had ap- 
peared in the movie The Harrad Experi- 

















ment. Later Johnson plunged into drugs 
and alcohol. “I never drank or did drugs 
while I was working,” he told PEOPLE 
magazine. “But brother, when they said 
‘Wrap,’ I would try to set the land speed 
record.” Johnson rehabilitated himself 
with the help of his current mate, Actress 
Patti D’Arbanville, and Miami Vice has 
put him in the fast lane to stardom. 
Among his upcoming projects are a star- 


ring role in next ‘month’s NBC mini-series | 


The Long Hot Summer. 

For Thomas, 36, Miami Vice also 
marks a career breakthrough after a vari- 
ety of stage, screen and TV roles. Part 
Irish, German, American Indian and 
black (“I'm American gumbo”), Thomas 
writes poetry, markets a line of women’s 
clothing and peppers his conversation 
with upbeat spiritual homilies (“If you 
love anything enough it will give up all its 
secrets”; “I replenish myself by giving, 
and it comes back”). Easygoing and exu- 
berant, he is a sharp contrast to Johnson, 
who is described as meticulous and de- 
manding on the set. “We're like night and 
day,” says Thomas. “Don's like a truck 
driver, and I'm like an angel that sits up 
there and watches over everything. Don is 
real intense; I’m more intuitive. He maps 
out the way he wants to go. I just do it.” 

The most driven performer on the 
show, however, may be Olmos, who plays 
the stone-faced Lieut. Castillo. The 
Los Angeles-born actor won a Tony 
nomination in 1979 for his supporting role 
in the play Zoot Suit and produced 
and starred in the 1983 film The Ballad 
of Gregorio Cortez. He has an unusual 
nonexclusive contract with the series, 
which enables him to do other work dur- 
ing the season. Yet Olmos approaches his 
role with almost mystical dedication. 
“One of the things I have found most 
exciting about Miami Vice is that they 
have allowed me to play this character 
the way I wanted to play him,” he says. 
“Castillo is very disciplined, very obses- 








sive in his routines. He is a Ninja war- | 


rior. In order to be a very good combatant 


Yerkovich, left, who set the tone; 
__Hammer, who sets the beat 

















of crime you have to understand crime. 
So Castillo walks a very thin line.” 

Even a Ninja warrior might have a 
hard time competing for attention with 
what many consider the real stars of Mi- 
ami Vice: the music and the visual pyro- 
technics. Both are largely the contribu- 
tions of Michael Mann, who joined the 
show as executive producer when NBC de- 
cided to turn Yerkovich’s pilot into a se- 
ries. Mann had directed the stylish film 
thriller Thief and the TV movie The Jeri- 
cho Mile, as well as creating the TV 
series Vega$. But Miami Vice marked 
his first opportunity to bring a cine- 
matic eye to the small screen. 

“There is a very definite attempt 
to give the show a particular look,” 
says Bobby Roth, who directed a Mi- 
ami Vice episode last season and is now 
executive producer of the new ABC se- 
ries The Insiders. “There are certain 
colors you are not allowed to shoot, such 
as red and brown. If the script says ‘A 
Mercedes pulls up here,’ the car people 
will show you three or four different 
Mercedes. One will be white, one will be 
black, one will be silver. You will not get 
a red one or a brown one. Michael knows 
how things are going to look on camera. A 
lot of it is very basic stuff that has never 
been applied to TV. For example, Mi- 
chael carried a water truck around with 
him on his movie Thief, watering the 
streets down. So I decided to water the 
streets at night in my episode of Miami 
Vice. You get a different look, a beautiful 
reflection of moonlight off the pavement.” 

With virtually all filming done on lo- 
cation in Miami (at an average budget of 
$1.3 million per episode, compared with 
$1 million for a typical cop-show episode), 
the show goes to unusual lengths to find 
the right settings and props. “I found this 
house that was really perfect,” says Roth, 
“but the color was sort of beige. The art 
department instantly painted the house 
gray for me. Even on feature films peo- 
ple try to deliver what is necessary but 
no more. At Miami Vice they start with 
what’s necessary and go beyond it.” 

The show’s directors are encour- 
aged to look for creative ways to use 
music. “What I wanted to do was not 
to use music as just background but 
as psychological subtext, if you will,” 
says Thomas Carter, who directed the pi- 
lot episode. “What I felt was happening to 
Crockett at one point was he had lost 
touch with reality. His marriage had fall- 
en apart, and he had discovered that his 
ex-partner was leaking information to the 
bad guys. So I said, ‘I want to do a se- 
quence with Crockett and Tubbs in a car, 
lay some music over it, and I think they 
should drive somewhere.’ I came up with 
the idea of using a Phil Collins tune, Jn the 
Air Tonight.” The song, combined with 
striking shots of the street lights glinting 
off the detectives’ sleek black Ferrari, 
gave the scene a mournful resonance. 
Says Carter: “That is probably the proto- 
typical Miami Vice sequence.” 

Unlike other TV shows that have uti- 
lized rock music, Miami Vice can spend 





more than $10,000 per episode buying the 
rights to original recordings, rather than 
using made-for-TV imitations. The selec- 
tions have ranged from ’50s hits like the 
Coasters’ Poison Ivy to recent numbers 
from Todd Rundgren, U2 and Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood. The rest of the show’s 
bracing musical score is supplied by Jan 
Hammer, a Czech-born composer, using 
sounds stored in a digital computer syn- 
thesizer. Working in a state-of-the-art stu- 


































































Two Vice imitators: 
The Insiders, above, and Hollywood Beat 


dio in his 150-year-old colonial home near 
Brewster, N.Y., Hammer composes the 
score for each episode from a rough cut 
sent to him by network courier. That is 
another break with TV tradition. “The 
old style was for the composer to sit in 
production meetings, and someone would 
say, ‘Let’s put something here,’ or ‘Let’s 
put something there,’” says Hammer. 
“We have managed to bypass all that. 
The only occasional talk with Michael is 
when he wants even more music.” 

The same attention is lavished on the 
show's fashions. On a typical episode, 
Crockett and Tubbs wear from five to 
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eight different outfits—always in shades 
of pink, blue, green, peach, fuchsia and 
the show's other “approved” colors— 
from such chic designers as Vittorio Ricci, 
Gianni Versace and Hugo Boss. “The 
concept of the show is to be on top of all 
the latest fashion trends in Europe,” says 
Costume Designer Bambi Breakstone, 
who has just left for a trip to Milan, Paris 
and London to pick outfits for the coming 
season. 

Back in Miami Beach, the show’s 
crew has taken up semipermanent resi- 
dence in the Alexander Hotel, where the 
walls are painted peach, the carpet has a 

magenta stripe, and even the lines in the 
parking garage have been repainted 
pink. Some civic leaders were originally 
unhappy at the prospect of a network- 
TV series blaring the city’s crime prob- 
lems into living rooms across the na- 
tion. But Miami Vice'’s success has 
quieted most of the naysayers. Miami 
officials estimate that the production 
contributes $1 million per episode to 
the city’s economy, and the show may 
even be boosting the tourist trade. “I 
like Miami Vice,” says Mayor Mau- 
rice Ferre. “It shows Miami’s beau- 
ty.” Adds William Cullom, president 
of the Greater Miami Chamber of 
Commerce: “It has built an aware- 
ness of Miami in young people who 
had never thought of visiting 
Miami.” Since its debut last Septem- 
ber, Miami Vice has been the No. 
l-rated network show among lo- 

cal viewers. 
If summer trends extend into 

fall, the series may be poised for a 

long reign in the national Top Ten 
as well. The two-hour fall premiere 
episode, shot in New York City and 
scheduled for Sept. 27, will feature 
such guest stars as Gene Simmons of 
Kiss and Peter Allen. The show is 
also playing a major role (along with 
such new series as Amazing Stories 
and The Twilight Zone) in attracting 
writers and directors who have previ- 
ously avoided television. “The old stig- 
ma against TV is gone now,” says Bob- 
by Roth. “A lot of shows are going to 
sound better, and they are going to look 
better. And I think Miami Vice is a big 
reason for that.” 

Not everyone is so enthusiastic about 
the direction Miami Vice is taking TV. 
“Miami Vice is a cop show—very well 
done and stylish, but still a cop show,” says 
Bruce Paltrow, the executive producer of 
St. Elsewhere. “It’s hip and glib, but not 
very deep.” Concedes Creator Yerkovich: 
“In the long run you can only rely so much 
on color coding and Bauhaus architecture 
and the Versace spring catalog.” Yet Vice 
may be revving up to move beyond such 
trendy props. “As soon as they get a han- 
dle on the script situation,” says Yerko- 
vich, “the show is going to burn rubber.” 
With Crockett and Tubbs at the wheel of 
their Ferrari, designer jackets whipping 
in the wind, the TV world had better run 
for cover. .—By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/Miami 
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Video 





Coming Up from Nowhere 





With class, smarts and luck, NBC has become the Cinderella network of 85 


The lead-off batter is 
Brandon Tartikoff, a 
sharp-fielding spray hit- 
ter in his sixth season as 
president of NBC Enter- 
tainment and third base- 
man on the company 
softball team. As Tartikoff steps to the plate 
against the Warner Bros. squad, a giant ra- 
dio in the bleachers begins to blast out the 
driving theme song from Miami Vice. In- 
spired, Tartikoff slaps a double, leading 


NBC to a four-run inning. The team’s “mu- | 


sic manager” puckishly announces that all 
who have not hit safely must henceforth bat 
to the somewhat less blood-quickening 
theme from Punky Brewster. 

At their weekend softball games in 
Burbank, Calif., as in their offices nearby, 
Tartikoff and his NBC crew radiate the 
highly competitive, slightly giddy élan of a 
Cinderella team, up from nowhere to chal- 
lenge the league leader. They have every 
reason to feel peacocky. After running 
dead last in prime-time audience ratings 
for nine years, NBC since September °84 has 
scrambled to within a tenth of a rating 
point of the dominant network, CBS, in that 


| chairman of the network in 1981, an esti- 


arcane but widely accepted Nielsen yard- 
stick of “television homes.” For those who 
count heads rather than houses, NBC leads 
in the number of viewers: 24.9 million to 
CBS’s 23.2 million and ABC’s 22.3 million, 
according to Nielsen. NBC also delivers 
more of Madison Avenue’s prized target 
audience, the 18-49 age group; here ABC is 
second and CRS last. Says Joel Segal, execu- 
tive vice president for broadcasting at Ted 
Bates Advertising: “By the standards of 
practically any advertiser NBC is No. 1.” 
The networks make money by selling 
viewers, in bulk and by demographics, to 
advertisers; NBC has done this so success- 
fully that, since Grant Tinker was named 


mated $5 million of red ink has been al- 





chemized into a projected $200 million 
profit for 1985. But what has NBC sold 


| viewers on? Mostly a feast of slick weekly 
series in three broad categories: the tradi- 
| tional situation comedy, led by last sea- 
| son’s phenom The Cosby Show (2nd in the 


yearlong Nielsen ratings to CBS’s Dallas) 
and including Family Ties (3rd), Cheers 
(9th), Night Court (19th) and The Facts of | 
Life (24th); a quartet of red-meat adven- 





ture shows, from The A-Team (6th) and 
Riptide (12th) to Miami Vice (33rd, witha 
bullet); and three Emmy-laden hours 
from Tinker’s old production company, 
MTM Enterprises. Hill Street Blues 
(31st), St. Elsewhere (52nd) and Reming- 
ton Steele (21st) may not woo the Nielsen 
families, but they wow the yup-scale view- 
ers every advertiser covets. They have 
helped establish NBC’s reputation as a 
Bloomingdale’s among networks, the 
class act of mass-market TV. 

This summer the former doormat net- 
work found itself in a record hot streak: 14 
consecutive weeks as No. 1. But Tinker 
cautions, “That’s not to be confused with 
winning in the fall, when the new season 
Starts, but it’s a lot better to win 14 than to 
lose 14. It suggests that nothing has come 


| off our fastball lately. To fall back in the 


new season, we'd have to have another of 
our historic collapses. And I just don’t see 
it.” If momentum means as much toa net- 
work’s success as it does to a baseball 
team’s, then NBC is wellfixed for the 
prime-time pennant race. This summer 
viewers got steamed up over Miami Vice, 
which found a regular perch among the 
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top ten shows. Moviegoers 
made a bimedia star of 
Family Ties’ Michael J. 
Fox, whose Back to the Fu- 
ture and Teen Wolf were 
the biggest box-office win- 
ners of the past two weeks. 
Fox could be the first teen 
throb since John Travolta 
to commute between a sit- 
com and movie stardom. 
Just another lightning 
stroke of NBC luck. 

To add muscle and lus- 
ter to the new season's 
prime-time competition, 
which promises to be the 
tightest in years, NBC has 
lured the executive pro- 
ducer of Back to the Fu- 
ture, Steven Spielberg, to 
mastermind a suspense an- 
thology series called Amazing Stories. 
With Hollywood's alltime hitmaker an- 
choring the Sunday night lineup, and with 
a flock of summer comers, Tinker figures 
that “this fall may be the time when NBC 
blows right by everybody.” Tartikoff 
seems energized by the thrill of the chase. 
“Tn the past,” he says, “every time a show 
bit the dust, you figured you'd be joining 
it. This kind of pressure is easier.” 

One pressure valve is self-mocking 
humor, long an NBC staple. On his Late 
Night hour, David Letterman has pro- 
voked “feuds” with NBC stars Mr. T and 
Today's Bryant Gumbel. Among Letter- 
man’s supporting comedy cast is a silver- 
haired gent who purports to be one 
“Grant Tinker”; he recently cele- 
brated NBC’s No. | status by offering 
lunch money to habitués of the net- 
work commissary. The real Bran- 
don Tartikoff, who has been host on 
Saturday Night Live, will play him- 
self next week on a comedy special 
called Bob Hope Buys NBC?—a nee- 
dling joke in itself, since NBC was the 
only network that did not have to 
concern itself with a serious take- 
over threat in 1985. Tartikoff can 
even joke about the “downside” of 
the Miami Vice whirlwind: “It has 
encouraged a lot of middle-aged 
men with potbellies to start wearing 
pastel Armani jackets over T shirts, 
and for that I'm eternally sorry.” 

As recently as 1981, only outsid- 
ers (and Johnny Carson) were 
cracking jokes about NBC. An air of 
frantic desperation hung over the 
place as then Chairman Fred Silver- 
man threw onto his schedule, and 
then pulled off, one expensive flop 
after another. To the savviest TV 
producers, “it was as if NBC didn’t 
exist,” recalls Gary David Goldberg 
(Family Ties). “We didn’t go there 
with an idea, because we knew it 
would be crucified.” Silverman, who 
had earned a reputation as a pro- 
gramming wunderkind at CBS and 
then ABC earlier in the ’70s, was also 
scalded by the boycott of the Mos- 
cow Olympics, which left him with 


Tinker: getting out of the way 


&) And never forget: al! hits are flukes. 
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$34 million worth of dead summer air. 
Moreover, there was turmoil at the top of 
NBC’s parent corporation, RCA: three 
presidents and four chairmen within a de- 
cade. It was not until the fifth chairman, 
Thornton Bradshaw, hired Tinker to run 
NBC in July 1981 that hope and trust were 
restored to the network. Says Steven 
Bochco, whose Hill Street Blues had been 
spawned by Silverman and produced by 
Tinker: “The day Grant went to NBC, the 
industry’s attitude toward that network 
changed profoundly, overnight.” 

In the week of his accession, Tinker 
outlined his master plan: “Try to attract 
to NBC the best creative people, make 
them comfortable, give them whatever 
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rs Never schedule a show just because you like it. 
View skeptically any show whose concept takes long- 


er than ten seconds to explain. 


Protect “quality” shows so long as they show hope of 


eventually reaching a broad audience. 


Put funny people in comedies. (This rule may sound 
obvious, but any regular viewer knows that the networks 


violate it every season.) 


Do not schedule programs about weighty subjects 
(starvation, nuclear winter, etc.) on Fridays and Satur- 


days. when viewers want only to be entertained. 


Remember that people watch shows. not networks. 
While a network should build an identity, it must not 
Test on it, because there is no such thing as network loy- 


alty. 


Pick programs with women in mind. They are the tar- 
get audience every night except Sunday, when men tra- 


ditionally man the remote control. 


Never challenge a strong show with one of similar ap- 
peal. (A new prime-time soap, for instance, shouldn't 


take on Dynasty. 


Every time you consider scheduling something of ques- 
tionable moral value, look at yourself in the mirror—lit- 


erally 


Tartikoff: brainstorming haiku 





help they need, and then 
get the hell out of the way.” 
It surprised no one that 
Tinker, who would be cast 
as a noble Senator if Holly- 
wood still made movies 
about noble Senators, 
proved to be a man of his 
word. But two funny things 
happened: his. plan 
worked, to NBC’s profit as 
well as its honor, and it was 
implemented by Brandon 
Tartikoff. At the time, 
Tartikoff was thought to be 
Silverman's Silverman: a 
hard-driving guy with a 
passion for the lowest com- 
mon denominator. But as 
Tinker and Tartikoff dis- 
cussed the multidimen- 
sional chessboard of 
prime-time scheduling, they realized they 
saw eye to eye on many things, especially 
the need to lure the handful of producers 
who could set NBC on the high road to 
success. In the process, according to 
Goldberg, “Grant brought out the best in 
Brandon, as an executive and as a man.” 
Now 36, Tartikoff has become Tinker’s 
tinkerer. 

Tartikoff is both a master and a child 
of the medium. Son of a Long Island 
clothing manufacturer, young Brandon 
split his spare time between playing base- 
ball and critiquing TV shows. At Yale, 
where he was graduated with a B.A. in 
English, he took tutorials with Novelist 
Robert Penn Warren. Called upon one 
day to analyze a D.H. Lawrence sto- 
ry, Tartikoff suggested, “Wouldn’t it 
be better if the girl had first seen the 
guy over here in his other setting, 
and then met the other person over 
there?” As Tartikoff recalls the inci- 
dent, “He stared at me for a moment 
and said, ‘Have youever thoughtofgo- | 
ing into television?’ He was serious.” 

So was Tartikoff. He took a job 
at a New Haven TV station, while 
playing semipro baseball for the 
New Haven Braves. Soon he was at 
Chicago's WLS-TV, run by Lew Er- 
licht, who introduced him to Fred 
Silverman. From Erlicht (now presi- 
dent of ABC Entertainment), Tarti- 
koff picked up programming smarts; 
from Silverman, he learned the im- 
portance of loving TV. Even today 
Tartikoff can rhapsodize about his 
job as if he were a kid who has just 
been deeded the candy store. “In 
movies,” he says, “unless you make 
E.T,, you reach maybe as many peo- 
ple as watched a TV show that got 
canceled last week. With television 
there’s something wonderful in 
knowing that, if you hit, 50 million 
people are watching and enjoying 
what you’ve done. Wherever you 
go—on the street, in a restaurant, at 
a party—you hear about it. And that 
shared experience is so exciting.” 

Four years ago, Tartikoff had 
few viewers with whom to share the 
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experience. Hill Street Blues may be the 
finest dramatic series American TV has 
produced, but in 1981 it was a glorious 
anomaly on NBC’s schedule. “It was also 
the very first show whose demographics 
were young, urban and upscale,” Tarti- 
koff says. “Consequently, nobody saw it, 
because the other 21 hours of NBC’s prime 
time had mostly rural appeal and skewed 
older. Its lead-in shows were utterly in- 
compatible; first Walking Tall, then BJ. 
and the Bear. If you can find one person in 
America who actually watched all three 
shows, we should give him a Hill Street 
jacket or something.” 

Tartikoff set about devising 
a compatible, competitive 
schedule from the rubble of Sil- 
verman’s legacy. It was no sim- 
ple task. As Media Analyst An- 
thony Hoffman points out, “The 
producer ofa TV series wants to 
geton the air, geta hit, keepiton 
long enough to have 120 epi- 
sodes” that can be lucratively 
syndicated to local stations. But 
a new show is unlikely to be- 
come a hit on a network in 
shambles. Further, as Tartikoff 
notes, “a producer coming to 
NBC knew he might have to run 
against Dallas or The Love Boat. 
That’s part of the problem of be- 
ing last—you don’t get to bat 
against your own pitching. 
There was one thing we could 
offer good producers, though: 
that they could make the show 
they wanted to make.” That 
promise applied to Steven 
Bochco in 1981 even as it does 
today to Steven Spielberg. “I 
Started my career directing 
TV,” Spielberg says, “and my 
shows were often changed by 
the networks in ways I didn’t 
like. When I returned to TV, I 
wanted the same freedom I have 
in feature films. NBC gave me 
those assurances, and they've 





Tinker insists there was no altruism in 
his strategy. “You're spending less mon- 
ey,” he notes, “when you stick with the 


| stuff you bought in the first place.” As it 


happened, NBC’s quality shows, however 
low-rated, were attracting what advertis- 
ers call a quality audience. Mad. Ave. ad 
mavens were discovering that a rule long 
applied to magazines—that 1,000 New 
Yorker readers are more valuable than 
1,000 National Enquirer readers—made 
sense in prime time as well. Says Tarti- 
koff: “When you pull a tab on the St. Else- 
where audience, you find that many of 
them don’t watch any other entertain- 








Keeping up with the Nielsens: Cosby surrounded by his TV family 


Royce schedule, but its financial gr: 
was strictly De Lorean. A quick hit wa: 
order, and Tartikoff lucked into it at 
Larry Holmes-Gerry Cooney title bou 
Las Vegas, where he saw Mr. T, fresh fr 
Rocky II], monopolizing the crowd’s 
tention. Back in Los Angeles, Tartik 
penned a legendary proposal to Produ 
Stephen Cannell: “Road Warrior, M 
nificent Seven, Dirty Dozen, Mission: . 
possible, all rolled into one, and Mr 
drives the car.” Cannell cobbled up The 
Team, which won a 40 share in its first s 
son and pulled hard-to-find adult m 
viewers back to prime time. 
In the 1983-84 season, \ 
= introduced nine series, all 
= which were canceled. Wo 
” most of the shows were about 
sophisticated as a mud-truck 
derby. “The saddest kind of f 
ure,” says Tartikoff, “is wt 
you aim low and miss. At le 
when you aim higher and m 
you can hide behind your tar 
and say, ‘It’s the audienc 
fault.’”’ Fortunately for Ta: 
koff, one night in the dead 
that bleak winter his be 
daughter was crying, and D 
decided to keep Mom compa 
He switched on The Toni 
Show, where Dr. William 
Cosby, Ed.D. (U. Mass.) v 
telling a story about middle-ag 
parents trying to instruct th 
kids in the facts of life. Ne 
morning, Tartikoff phon 
Cosby’s agent and floated - 
another of his brainstorm! 
haiku: “A black Family Tie 
The following autumn The Ca: 
Show became the first sitc« 
smash since Mork & Mindy 
1978, cemented NBC's Thursd: 
night schedule, and propelled t 
network toward No. |. 

Can NBC grab that laurel t 
season? Tinker and Tartikoff < 
pinning many of their hopes 





been true to their word.” 
From the beginning, Tinker 


made the equally enticing promise that | 


NBC would give the audience time to find 
good new shows. That patience was fre- 
quently tested in Tinker’s first two years. 
Before it won eight Emmys in September 
1981, Hill Street regularly dwelled in the 
lowest-rating’s precinct. During the fall of 
1982, Cheers was dead last, and Co-Pro- 
ducer Les Charles wondered if “maybe we 
should call NBC and tell them it'll get bet- 
ter. Instead we got calls from Brandon 
saying, ‘Don’t worry. We'll give it time.’ ” 
Soon after Family Ties made its debut, 
Tartikoff found himself slinking into Tin- 
ker's office: “I'd say, ‘Family Ties just got 
a 16 share, and the renewal notice is up 
this week and we won't get to see another 
rating before we have to renew or cancel.’ 
And he'd say, ‘Brandon! Is the show 





still good? Do you think the ratings are | 


going to improve? Then pick it up.” 


From a late-night baby-sitting job, a star show is born. 


ment show on network TV. They're well- 
educated, well-paid people whom certain 
advertisers are eager to reach because 
they can’t be reached in these numbers 
anywhere else on TV. So we can make a 
very good living off Sr. Elsewhere even 
though it earns only a 24 share.” 
Demographics pay off. Last season 
Hill Street’s rating was about 13% lower 
than that of its CBS competition, Knots 
Landing, yet both sold a 30-sec. commer- 


cial slot for about $200,000. And while | 


viewing of all network programming de- 
clined by 4% in 1984-85, NBC increased its 
share of the 18-to-49 group by 10%. NBC 
also benefited from the shrinking of the 
network audience—15% since 1980. The 
threshold for ratings success was shrink- 
ing, thus giving shows with more special- 
ized appeal a fighting chance for survival. 
By 1982 NBC was revving up its Rolls- 
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Amazing Stories, which is slott 
on Sundays at 8 p.m. agair 
CBS's Top Ten sleuth game, Murder, § 
Wrote. Traditionally, notes Tinker, “peoy 
go to CBS for 60 Minutes, and many of the 
just sit there all night long, through sor 
rather indifferent programming. Wi 
Amazing Stories we're asking them to § 
up and change that dial. And if we do he 
the thunder of dials across the land, t 
whole face of Sunday night will change, t 
cause maybe they won't come back to CB: 
NBC is spending about $800,000 per h: 
hour—twice the budget of an ordina 
show—and has committed to 44 episod 
or two years on the schedule. As Spielbe 
notes wryly, “Amazing Stories means a | 
of money to NBC—a lot of money going o 
so far.” Says Tartikoff: “If it fails, it will 
an expensive failure. But if we capture vie" 
ers at 8 o'clock, it will be a major and ve 
profitable victory.” 

Amazing Stories takes prime-time T 
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: Slip away to the other side of summer. 


This winter, put the cold behind you, and join us in Bermuda 
for the other side of summer. It's what we call Rendezvous Time, 
November through March, when our weather is springlike and 
sporty, and our island is lush and “jie go 

Is an unhurried time for golf on courses that challenge your 
camera as well as your game. An uncrowded time for breezy 
motorbiking, showcase shopping, world-class dining, and special 
hotel packages—the unique values that make Bermuda Bermuda. 

See your Travel Agent about a Rendezvous Time visit. It's the 
same Bermuda. Just a little less hurried, a little more comfortable. 


Ann and Bob Bowles on their 7th visit to Bermuda 


Write for a free Bermuda Brochure 
Bermuda Department of Tourism 
PO. Box 7705, Woodside, NY 11377 
or cal] 1-800-BERMUDA 


Name 

Address. 

City 

State ee LIP 


(please print) 




















When nature turns killer, nothing is more precious than time. 








Nature sometimes shows a 
mean streak and seldom 
gives much warning. With 
tornadoes, we're lucky if we 
get two minutes. 

That's going to change. 
Ina few vears we'll get up to 
twenty minutes of warning 
time. not two. That’s enough 
to help save hundreds of lives 
and billions of dollars in 
property damage. Every year. 

This longer warning 
period will be made possible 
by an advanced new weather 
radar system called NEXRAD 
under development for the 
U.S. Government. It will track 
storms of every type and accu- 
rately detect wind speeds and 
precipitation, and—very impor- 
tant—predict when, where, 
and how hard a storm will hit 


Write for corporate brochure: Raytheo 





Raytheon is one of the 
two companies competing to 
build this new weather radar sys- 
tem. Fundamental to our work 
is experience that stretches 
back to the very beginnings of 
radar technology. In fact, we 
built the present weather radar 
system that’s been reliably at 
work for over 25 years. That's a 
pretty convincing demonstra- 
tion that at Raytheon, 
quality starts with 
fundamentals. 
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THE BOLD LOOK 


O KOHLER 


European styling and Kohler quality join hands. The Chardonnay™ pedestal lavatory in wie id Puree™, availa- 
S 


ble in fourteen other decorator colors. Other custom faucets also available. For more details see the Yellow Pages 
for a Kohler showroom, or send $2 for a color catalog to Kohler Co., Dept. AP9, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


DRESSING for 
OBJECTIVES 
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When talent talks, management listens. 
So today’s corporate fast lane is no longer 
“for male drivers only.” Even so, no one has 
to remind you that a woman may have to work 
a bit harder for the same recognition. 

We can help. With the right business 
apparel. With the proper ensemble of classic 
skirt, jacket and blouse that signifies 
approachability without nonchalance. Femi- 
ninity without frivolity. Seriousness with- 
out solemnity. 

Providing wearable communication for 
professional people is the exclusive business 
of Jos. A. Bank Clothiers. Accessories are 
keyed to clothing. Selection is exceptional. 
And our salespeople are well-informed and 
attentive. So a few careful investments, and 
less than a busy afternoon can give you 
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scores of non-repetitive looks at savings 
of 20%-30%. 
And a visual signature that helps get you 
recognized. For all the right reasons. 
Shown, our Executive Collection suit 
in a midweight 100% wool worsted that 
knows no single season. 4-16 regular, 
10-16 tall... $250. 


For 88-page catalog, mail the coupon below or call 
(30D 837-1700. 
Jas. A. Bank Clothiers, 109 Market Place, Dept. BOD, 
| Baltimore, MD 21202. 

Please send me your full-color catalog. Enclosed 








| is $1 for a one-year subscription. | 
Df 
| Address | 
City State Zp 
ees es ee | 
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Manufacturers and Merchants of Fine Traditional Clothing for Men and Women. 


Stores in Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham (AL), Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
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Piaget Polo. 


The world’s Ultimate Sportswatch 
for him or her. 


This is a rugged yet unmistakably 
elegant timepiece. The bracelet is hand- 
carved, link-by-link, from a solid block 
of 18K gold; each link is individually 
attached by a tiny gold screw. The result 
is a new dimension in flexibility. The 
matching case is sculpted by hand in 


La Cote -aux-Feés, Switzerland. 
Inside is a precise, thin, electronic 


quartz movement that never needs wind- 


ing. The man’s watch is a total of 136 
grams of 18K gold; the woman's, 91 


grams. It is water-resistant. And shock- 


resistant. You never have to take it off. 





The Piaget Polo is the Ultimate 
sportswatch. From the world’s most 
exquisite watch collection: Piaget. 

For brochure send 
$2.00 to Piaget, Dept. 


+4. 
TI, 650 Fifth Ave., Seat 
NY, NY. 10019. PIA G EI. 


not so much back to the future as forward 
to the "50s, when series like Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presents and The Twilight Zone in- 
vited viewers on a different adventure of 
the imagination each week. Because 
Spielberg has enlisted such directors as 
Martin Scorsese, Brian De Palma, Clint 
Eastwood, Paul Bartel and Peter Hyams 
(Mr. ET. will direct two of his own 
the first season), each of the Stories 
promises a distinctive style. Hyams’ 
episode boasts sepulchral lighting 
and tension as taut as piano wire; 
Bartel’s is a slapstick black comedy; 
Spielberg’s two shows are wistful 
parables about death as creative 
transcendence. Each offers a unique 
frisson, to be relived on Monday 
| morning at the playground or 
around the water cooler 
Therein lies the daunting chal- 
lenge that Amazing Stories faces 
Prime-time series attract loyal view- 
ers by their familiarity, not by offer- 
ing a vagrant astonishment 
each week, The operative 
word-of-mouth phrase is 
“you ought to see,” not “you 
should have seen.” Amazing 
Stories has no continuing 
characters, tone or stars 
not even a regular host, like 
Hitchcock or Rod Serling 
Viewers may prefer to settle 
in with Angela Lansbury’s 
rumpled caginess in Mur- 
| der, She Wrote instead of 
taking a chance with the 





faceless brilliance of the 
Spielberg series 
Harvey Shephard, the 


CBS programming chief who 
preferred to retool The Twi- 
light Zone rather than take a 
chance on Spielberg’s an- 
thology of original stories, 
is convinced that Amazing 
Stories is actually Ais network's se- 
cret weapon. Shephard predicts “a 
high initial tune-in sample” of the 
NBC show, followed by a return to 
tele firma. And if that does not hap- 
pen, all CBS has to do is contrive 
to let a Sunday-afternoon N.FI 
broadcast run overtime, thus push- 
ing 60 Minutes back by ten or 15 
minutes, and 60 Minutes loyalists 
will miss the first half of an Amaz- 
ing story. That is precisely the tactic 
CBS used to shoot down ABC's Mork 
& Mindy when that hit show chal- 
lenged the CBS Sunday lineup in 
1979 

NBC can hardly be faulted for 
encouraging Hollywood's top talent 
to put big visions onto the small screen 
Nor can the NBC brass be accused of 
gambling everything on one show. The 
network’s other new series, including Hell 
Town, starring Robert Blake as a vigilan- 
te priest, and the highly touted sitcom 
The Golden Girls, have decent shots at 
survival. So do any number of new entries 
on the competing networks’ rosters. Tar- 
tikoff, one of whose ten TV command- 
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From top: Cheers, Family Ties, A-Team, Hill Street 
Gaining momentum for the prime-time pennant race 


ments is the famous “All hits are flukes,” 
is Sanguine about the immediate future 
“We won't be surprised,” he says, “if CBS 
and ABC, even by sheer luck or by step- 
ping in it, come up with a Cosby-size hit 
In that case, we'll just have to regroup 
and for the past three years we've been 
pretty good at scrambling.” 
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Because NBC’s prime-time schedule is 
the most stable of the networks’, Tartikoff 
has time to devote to the rest of the broad- 
cast day. The Joday show, the most brac- 
ing of the three sunrise coffee klatches, has 
mounted a strong assault on longtime rat 
ings champ Good Morning America at 
ABC, while the CBS Morning News contin- 
ues to flounder with the abrupt departures 
of Anchors Bill Kurtis and, last week 


Phyllis George. The Saturday-morning 
kidvid schedule remains No. |. Carson is 
still king of late-night, and Letterman the 
hippest of clown princes. Only daytime isa 
slum for profits when it could be a gold 
mine; ABC’s supremacy with its afternoon 
soaps helps it lead NBC in total network 
profits, despite the tailspin ABC has taken 
in the evening. Recently, NBC's after 

noon schedule has begun to mimic 
the NBC prime time of the early "80s 
its ratings are still abysmal, but its 
share of women in the 18 to 49 age 
group now rivals CBS's. Each week 
Tartikoff hosts a “Santa Barbara 
lunch,” in which he and his staff 
watch the network's newest soap and 
discuss how it and other daytime fare 
can be improved. Tinker knows hab- 
its die hard among the soap watch 

ers. “It's like turning an ocean liner 
around,” he says 

One suspects that the two Mr. T’s 
will accomplish this feat: they have 
worked miracles enough in 
prime time. The trust they 
lavished on producers has re 

sulted in fruitful relation 

ships. Tartikoff is especially 
well liked because he partici 

pates fully in a show's cre 

ation, unlike the committee 
that runs CBS. ABC has more 
severe problems. Lew Er 

licht strikes the flagellant’s 
pose when discussing last 
year's flop shows: “We had to 
ask ourselves in each case 
‘Why did this show fail? 
And usually the answer was 
‘It’ stinks” As for ABC 

Broadcast Group President 
Tony Thomopoulos, Analyst 
Hoffman maintains that he 
‘went Hollywood” when he 
took over. “That is a critical 
mistake,” Hoffman says of 
Thomopoulos’ style. “The produc 

tion community in Hollywood likes 
to feel that they're the dazzlers. Tar 

tikoff is smart enough not to com 

pete. Compared to Thomopoulos 
he’s just an average slob who does his 
job and does it well.” 

The “average slob” maintains a 
sense of humor about his good for 
tune. “Sure, it’s different,” he ad 
mits. “Where last year I'd have seats 
in the left-field stands, now I have 
seats in the center-field stands 
And at his weekend softball games 
almost everyone stops by for a “Hi 
Brandon.” Between innings on a re 
cent Saturday, an NBC secretary 
brought her little Sarah to meet Tar 
tikoff. “Sarah, this is Mr. Brandon,” she 
said. “Do you know who he is? Do you re- 
member the dog named Brandon on Pun- 
ky Brewster? Well, this is the man 
he’s named after.” Unimpressed, Sarah 
stuffed the hem of her dress into her 
mouth and turned back toward the action 
on the field By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and 
Barry Kalb/New York 




















Science 








The research vessel Knorr sailing on the Atlantic: “Smack-dab over a gorgeous boiler” 


After 73 years, a Titanic Find 





Using an underwater marvel, scientists finally locate the great ship 


hey are the artifacts of extravagance, 
T as flawlessly preserved as those in the 

tomb of King Tutankhamen. Five 
cases of wine with corks seemingly intact 
Delicate china plates, wash basins and 
chamber pots, pristine and unchipped. 
Plumpand elegant luggage that could have 
been packed yesterday. Seventy-three 
years after the “unsinkable” Titanic 
plowed into an iceberg and slowly slipped 
beneath the waves, the luxury liner has at 
last been found sitting nearly upright on 
the frigid Atlantic floor, 500 miles south 
of Newfoundland and more than 13,000 ft 
below sea level. At that depth, the great 
ship and its trove of Edwardian-era relics 
have been shielded from the destructive ef- 
fects of sunlight, heat, algae and parasites. 
“If you had your wildest dream of how you 
were going to find that ship, that is exactly 
how we found it,” said an ebullient Robert 
Ballard, expedition leader and a 
marine geologist with the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution 
in Massachusetts. “It isa museum 
piece.” 

In a sense, it was a dream ful- 
filled for all seafaring scientists 
To locate one of the most techno- 
logically advanced vessels of its 
day, the researchers employed 
the most advanced technology of 
today. A team of 13 Woods Hole 
investigators sailing on the 
U.S. Navy research vessel Knorr 
joined forces with a contingent of 
French scientists aboard the Sur- 
oit, operated by the Paris-based 
Research Institute for Exploita- 
tion of the Sea (IFREMER). The 
two ships bristled with several 
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million dollars’ worth of sophisticated 
equipment. It included a high-resolution 
sonar device that can trace precisely the 
contours of the ocean floor, and a com- 
pact submersible vessel towed like a sled 
on a cable, which relayed photographs 
and videotape confirming the Titanic 
find. For some of the investigators, the 
biggest thrill was that their experimental 
equipment worked. “This allows us to 
open up deep-sea exploration on a much, 
much larger scale than before,” says 
Woods Hole Director John Steele. “We 
couldn't ask for more.” 

The discovery was also a triumph for 
romance. The sinking of the Titanic on its 
maiden voyage, and the death of more 
than 1,500 of the 2,200 passengers on 
board, had signaled the end of the Edwar- 
dian era in all its cocky opulence. Last 
week's unexpected reappearance of the 





Titanic’s deck, with crane and booms, as seen by Argo 
Each image proved more remarkable than the last 





great ship was a welcome touch of vintage 
nostalgia, like the sight of a top hat or a 
long white glove. For his part, Ballard was 
willing to share with the world only a 
portion of his great discovery. Fearing an 
onslaught of treasure-seeking vandals, he 
refused to divulge the exact position of the 
Titanic. “If I give you the depths,” he said 
good-humoredly, “a good oceanographer 
will know how to get at it.” 

The US.-French mission was not the 
first to seek the ill-fated ocean liner. From 
the moment the ship plunged to the bot- 
tom, people have dreamed of salvaging the 
vast riches said to be on board, but the 
great depths and stormy waters of the 
North Atlantic were thought to be insur- 
mountable obstacles. Even the advent of 
deep-sea sonar equipment did not initially 
hold forth much promise for narrowing the 
search. Although the Titanic is believed to 

have gone under at 41° 46 min 

north and 50° 14 min. west, no- 
“ body has ever been sure of the ex- 
= act coordinates; an error of only 
minutes in either direction trans- 
= lates into an uncertainty of many 
square miles. Worse, the ocean 
floor has bumps, rolls and other 
z geological features that could pro- 
= duce a reflected sound-wave pat- 
= tern confusingly similar to that of 
a sunken ship 

Among the undaunted was 
Jack Grimm, a restless Texas oil 
millionaire who previously had 
searched for quarries less tangi- 
ble than the Titanic: Noah's 
Ark, Bigfoot and the Loch Ness 
monster. Between 1980 and 1983 
he lavished $2 million on three 
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elaborate Titanic expeditions, master- 
minded by Columbia University Marine 
Geologist William Ryan and Fred Spiess 
of the Scripps Oceanographic Institute in 
La Jolla, Calif. Using prototypes of the 
Knorr-Suroit sonar technology and 
submersible cameras, Ryan and Spiess 
mapped large swatches of ocean floor and 
took intriguing images of something that 
Grimm, at least, is convinced resembled 
the propeller of a ship. Computer en- 
hancement of the pictures, he insists, 
seemed to show the faintest outlines of 
bolts. “Only a few ships had propellers so 
large that they had to bolt the blades on,” 
says Grimm, “so it confirmed my convic- 


tion that we had found the Titanic.” But | 


when the crew members returned to the 
site in 1983, violent storms prevented 
them from verifying the find 

Ballard’s obsession with the lost ship 
had begun decades ago, as a kind of intel- 
lectual hobby. “If something's been writ- 
ten about the 7itanic, he’s read it,” says 
fellow Marine Scientist William Marquet 


“He knows her, inside and out.” That cu- | 


riosity received a boost three years ago 
when the Navy decided to finance the de- 
velopment of a sophisticated submersible 
photographic vessel, christened Argo 
(see box). It was Ballard who suggested 
that the Argo’s maiden task be to seek the 
Titanic. Knorr set sail three months ago, 
the compact submersible on board; after 
performing routine explorations off the 
coast of San Juan and the Azores, the 
crew arrived at the 7ifanic target zone 
in the rough seas of the North Atlantic in 
late August 

There it rendezvoused with the Suroit, 
which had been sounding the water since 
June 28. The French ship had picked up 
an important echo that was probably as- 
sociated with the Titanic. Armed with 
that information, Knorr scientists decided 
to deploy Argo at that spot. In less than a 
week, the researchers received the first 
dim video images of the Titanic that they 
had been praying for. “We went smack- 
dab over a gorgeous boiler,’ crowed Bal- 
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Transmission cable 


for receiving images 
iF from Argo 


Titanic—resting in an upright position 
at least 13,000 ft. below the surface 
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lard to the Canadian television network 
CTV. “It was just bang, there we were on 
top of it.” 

Elation soon gave way to a more som- 
ber spirit. Realizing that they were look- 
ing at the scene of one of history's great 
tragedies, Ballard organized an impromp- 
tu memorial service for the dead. Said he: 
“To finally put those souls to rest was a 
very nice feeling.” 

Over the next several days, the Knorr 
crew repeatedly lowered the Argo, only to 
raise it again when the waves got rough. 


Argo—unmanned vehicle with 
acoustic- and optical-imaging 
systems that provide surface 
operators with forward, side 
and downward views 





Another unmanned vessel, named Angus, 
was dispatched to the depths to take high- 
quality still photographs that would com- 
plement Argo’s videotapes. Acoustic tran- 
sponders delineated the ship’s massive 
profile. Each image proved more remark- 
able than the previous one. A small flag- 
pole stretched forlornly from the tip of the 
bow. Lifeboat bays yawned, empty. Much 
of the Titanic was in “pristine” condition, 
but portions of the hull seemed to show 
| the lethal gash inflicted by the iceberg, 
and the stern of the ship had been wrested | 








Argo’s Golden Feat 


T 


he sturdy submersible that photographed the Titanic 
has a legendary forebear: it was named for the ship 





seRON 


sailed by the Greek hero Jason as he searched for the 
Golden Fleece. And roam the Argo does, skimming just 
above the ocean floor like a giant sled. Designed to map 
deep-sea hills and gulleys, the craft can descend to depths 
of 20,000 ft. and remain underwater indefinitely. Essen- 
tially, it is a 16-ft.-long cage fashioned to protect a clutch 
of strobe lights, side-scanning sonar devices and an array 
of cameras from marine flotsam. The entire contraption is 
tied umbilically to the mother ship by a thick steel cable. 
When sonar patterns signal an interesting feature, the vid- 
eo cameras can be commanded to zoom in on the object. 
The images they pick up are relayed instantaneously 
through the cable to computers and video screens in the 
ship above, providing scientists with an Argo’s-eye view of 
the bottom of the sea. 
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When the Great Ship Went Down 


T he collision seemed nothing more than a mild jolt. It felt, said Lady Cosmo 
Duff Gordon, “as though somebody had drawn a giant finger along the side of 
the ship.” She started up in bed, but everything was quiet, so she lay back again. It 
was 11:40 p.m. Up in the first-class smoking room, where a group of young men 
were playing a last few rounds of cards, the grinding sound disturbed the game. 
Several of the players wandered out into the freezing night to take a look. “We hit 
an iceberg—there it is,” somebody said. As the players looked toward the rear, 
they could see a dark mountain of ice receding into the distance. They went back 
to their game, and the ship sailed majestically on. 

The Titanic was her name, the largest and most luxurious ocean liner afloat. 
She weighed 46,328 gross tons and was 882.5 ft., roughly 34 city blocks long. Her 
engines, developing 55,000 h.p., could drive the Titanic at a speed of up to 25 knots. 
And the luxury suites (price: $4,350 for an Atlantic crossing) contained elegant fur- 
nishings, sumptuous draperies and even private promenade decks. 

The great ship was considered unsinkable. She had a double bottom and 16 
watertight compartments. Mrs. Albert Caldwell later remembered that she had 
asked one of the deckhands whether the Titanic was truly unsinkable. “Yes, lady,” 
he had said, “God himself could 
not sink this ship.” With that 
air of invincibility, the Titanic 
set forth on her maiden voyage 
5 on April 10, 1912. Her route lay 

from Southampton, England, 
to Cherbourg, France, Queens- 
town, Ireland, and New York 
City. She carried 2,207 people, 
and lifeboats for only 1,178. 
The unsinkable Titanic had 
received and dismissed warn- 
ings about icebergs, according 
to Walter Lord's celebrated ac- 
count, A Night to Remember. 
She was invulnerable ifas many 
as four of her watertight com- 
partments were flooded. But 
the 300-ft. gash inflicted by the 
iceberg inundated five compartments. Water poured into the mail room and 
swirled knee deep around the postal workers as they tried to haul sacks of mail to 
a higher deck. When word of the leaks reached the bridge, somebody asked Cap- 
tain Edward J. Smith whether he thought the ship was seriously damaged. He 
paused, then slowly said, “I’m afraid she is.” 

Confronting the unthinkable, Smith had to move gradually from disbelief to 
doubt to desperation. It was 12:05 a.m. when he ordered all passengers mustered 
on deck, 12:15 when the first call for help was sent out on the wireless, 12:45 when 
the first of 20 lifeboats was lowered. 

Then began that elaborate ritual of women and children first. “It’s all right, 
little girl,” Dan Marvin said to his bride as he escorted her to one of the boats. 
“You go and I'll stay awhile.” She never saw him again. “Walter, you must come 
with me,” pleaded Mrs. Walter Douglas. “No, I must be a gentleman,” said 
Douglas, turning away. Mrs. Isidor Straus, wife of the co-owner of Macy’s, re- 
fused to be separated. “I’ve always stayed with my husband, so why should I 
leave him now?” she said. 

Passengers on the lower decks were not given a choice, and so, while almost 
all the women in first class escaped, nearly half of those in third class drowned. 
There was also an element of happenstance. Boat No. 1, which could have held 
40 people, departed with only twelve. While John Jacob Astor went stoically to 
his death, Henry Sleeper Harper managed to find lifeboat room not just for him- 
self but for his Pekingese, Sun Yat-sen, and an Egyptian dragoman he was bring- 
ing home on a whim. Benjamin Guggenheim changed into evening clothes for 
the occasion, and so did his valet. “We've dressed in our best,” Guggenheim said, 
“and are prepared to go down like gentlemen.” 

The end came quickly. Just an hour and a half after the first boat got away, the 
stern of the Titanic towered up out of the water. The passengers in the lifeboats 
could hear the screams of those they had left behind. And the crashing sound of 
everything breaking loose, the five grand pianos, the ice-making machine, dozens 
of potted palms. At 2:20, with a few of her red and green running lights still aglow, 
the Titanic suddenly slipped beneath the waves. Nobody knows exactly how many 
lives she took with her. The best estimate: 1,503. —By Otto Friedrich 
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Artist's version of the disaster 


from the main body. No human remain 
were seen. In one alarming incident, Arg 
scraped against a Titanic smokestack, bu 
the sub emerged intact. At week’s end th 
crew packed up and headed for shore. 

Since the first sighting, Ballard has in 
sisted repeatedly that the Titanic shoul 
be left undisturbed. “The ship is in beauti 
ful condition where it is,” he says. “I ar 
opposed to the desecration of this memo 
rial to 1,500 souls.” The issue will not di 
so easily. Already, speculation is mount 
ing over who owns the ship and about th 
quantity of treasure, including diamond 
and other jewels, that may be on boar 
Commercial Union, a British insuranc 
company descended from the original un 
derwriters of the ship, may have some le 
gal right to the booty, assuming that it ca 
document having paid out a given amoun 
in claims. Grimm maintains that becaus 
his expeditions had narrowed the searc 
and his data was given to Ballard, he is a 
least partly responsible for the discovers 
He plans to launch a salvage operatio 
next summer. “I don’t see any objection t 
diving down there,” he says. “I'd sure lov 
to drink a bottle of that wine.” 

Nearly everybody, including Grimn 
agrees that raising the entire Titan 
would be both technologically and finar 
cially unthinkable. Yet at least one sa 
vage expert may be ready to give it a tr 
He is Britain’s John Pierce, who designe 
an array of inflatable canvas bags to li 
the Rainbow Warrior from the bottom « 
Auckland harbor in New Zealand after 
had been sunk by a terrorist bomb. Ac 
cording to accounts in the British pres 
Pierce has suggested a similar approac 
for the Titanic. But raising the 418-to 
Greenpeace ship from a shallow harbor 
one thing, rescuing the 46,328-ton Titan 
from 24% miles of ocean quite anothe 
Says Keith Jessop, the Yorkshire dive 
who in 1981 salvaged $80 million in gol 
bullion from the World War II battleshi 
H.M:S. Edinburgh: “You can’t even spea 
of them in the same breath.” 

Most Titanicphiles think there ma 
not be enough booty aboard to justify th 
expense of even a modest salvage oper: 
tion. Walter Lord, author of A Night | 
Remember, pored over the old damag 
claims and found that the 7itanic’s carg 
was insured for an unimpressive $420,00 
According to the ship’s manifest, amon 
the significant items on board were sor 
500 cases of shelled walnuts, 860 rolls « 
linoleum and eight cases of orchids. 

Woods Hole and the French IFREME! 
adopting a loftier stance, are making n 
claims on the Titanic remains. Ballar 
wants only to return to the site ne: 
year and descend to the bottom j 
Woods Hole’s manned submarine Alvi 
so that he can see the great ship wit 
his own eyes. First, however, he mu 
catch his breath. “This has been : 
emotional,” he says, “that my scientif 
side has not clicked in yet.” There is r 
real hurry: the Titanic, after all, hi 
waited 73 years. —By Natalie Angie 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/Woods Hole a 
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“Ox” van Hoften, at end of Discovery's robot arm, watching LEASAT 




















A s one of the shuttle Discovery's televi- 
sion cameras recorded the dramatic 
moment, a 7-ft. antenna folded against 
the topside of the LEASAT 3 communica- 
tions satellite suddenly began to move 
“Here she comes,” exulted William 
Fisher to his space-walking companion, 
James van Hoflen, “looking good, bud- 
dy.” As the antenna reached its final up- 
right position, Fisher could not contain 
himself. “Allll riiight!” he shouted, 

After circling lifelessly in a low-earth 
orbit ever since its launch during a Discoy- 
ery mission last April, the $85 million sat- 
ellite had finally stirred, apparently re- 
vived by the astronauts’ daring rescue 
Operation. LEASAT last week was respond- 
ing to commands from ground controllers, 
raising hopes that it could be lofted next 
month into geosynchronous orbit 22,300 
miles above the earth to take its place ina 
Navy communications network. 

The capture, repair and redeployment 
of LEASAT 3 was the highlight of the 
seven-day flight of Discovery, which end- 
ed in triumph last week after a halting, 
tension-filled start. Proclaimed NASA Of- 
ficial Jesse Moore, after the five-man 
shuttle crew made a predawn landing at 
Edwards Air Force Base in California: “It 
was a beautiful mission from the outset.” 
Well, not exactly. Discovery's launch had 
been postponed twice at the last minute, 
first by bad weather, then by a faulty 
backup computer. The third try seemed 
doomed to failure too when the storm sys- 
tem that later spawned Hurricane Elena 
darkened the sky and began pelting Cape 
Canaveral with rain shortly before launch 
time. But NASA officials were determined 
to make this one good. Stretching the 
agency’s own rules, which forbid blast- 
offs in the rain or through clouds that 
could generate lightning, they spotted a 
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A Hot-Wiring Job in Orbit 


Astronauts use an earthly trick to start a satellite 





thinned-out area of clouds overhead and 
ordered a launch. As Discovery burned its 
way into the mist, Commander Joe Engle 
laconically described his surroundings: 
“That's a black cloud.” 

Once safely in a 219-mile-high orbit, 
Discovery's crew members set about in- 
specting the condition of its cargo, three 
communications satellites, and promptly 
ran into trouble. As they were attempting 
to temporarily open the sunshield on 
AUSSAT, an Australian satellite, the shield 
snagged on AUSSAT’s antenna and stuck. 
Although the astronauts managed to 
nudge the sunshield completely open with 
Discovery's 50-ft. robot arm, NASA decided 
it was too risky to close the screen again; if 
it could not be reopened, the satellite 
would be useless in orbit 


he astronauts were immediately faced 

with another dilemma. With its screen 
open, AUSSAT, which was scheduled to be 
deployed the next day, would probably be 
disabled by solar radiation while it sat un- 
protected in Discovery's open payload bay. 
The solution: AUSSAT was launched only 
6% hours later, shortly before ASC1, a com- 
mercial satellite, was successfully de- 
ployed as planned, both on the first day in 
orbit. LEASAT 4, another orbiting link in 
the Navy's communications system, fol- 
lowed on schedule two days later 

The astronauts also supervised a com- 
mercial crystal-growing experiment and 
snapped pictures of themselves and the 
earth below. Meanwhile, Discovery was 
closing in on the dormant LEASAT 3, final- 
ly edging to within 35 ft. of the 15,200-lb. 
satellite. Garbed in his space suit and 
waiting in Discovery's air lock, Astronaut 
Van Hoften, nicknamed “Ox” because of 
his exceptional strength, could hardly 
wait. Said he: “I'm ready to go after that 





guy.” He slipped into a foot restraint at | 
the end of the robot arm, which was ex- | 
tended by Astronaut John Lounge to | 
place Van Hoften within inches of | 
LEASAT. That maneuver, as well as others 

involving the arm, took longer than 

planned because of the failure of the arm’s 

computer controls; Lounge had to move | 
each of the three arm joints separately by 
manual control, a painstaking, time- 
consuming process. 

Reaching out to the satellite, which 
was spinning at the rate of 14 r.p.m., Van 
Hoften attached a grappling bar to 
LEASAT, gave it “a little bitty push” to stop 
its rotation and then held on while the arm 
brought him and LEASAT to the edge of the 
payload bay. There, in a space suit and an- 
chored to the edge of the bay by foot re- 
straints, Astronaut Fisher removed panels, 
connected wires and attached an electron- 
ic black box that in effect hot-wired the 
satellite, bypassing the faulty timing de- 
vice that had caused all the trouble. 

After seven hours outside, and de- 
layed by the slow movement of the arm, 
the astronauts re-entered Discovery to rest 
and replenish the oxygen and cooling flu- 
id in their space suits. Next day, after 
Fisher had completed his repairs, Van 
Hoften used his muscle power to position 
LEASAT properly, set it spinning to 3 
r.p.m. and shoved it away from Discovery. 
“There that bad boy goes,” he said, as he 
waved to the receding LEASAT. 

For NASA, Discovery's LEASAT rescue, 
in addition to its successful deployment of 
three satellites, was welcome news indeed. 
The space agency earned about $55 mil- 
lion for its efforts, restored some of the 
shuttle’s luster and underlined the craft's 
advantage over its only competitor in the 
commercial satellite-launching business 
the European Space Agency’s unmanned 
Ariane rocket. “This repair demonstrated 
the value of sending people into space,” 
said NASA’s Moore, “and I hope that 
reminds everybody of the shuttle’s 
capabilities.” —S8y Leon Jaroff. Reported by 
Jerry Hannifin/Kennedy Space Center 
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maybe wed be less delinquent. 


To revive the qualities that 
graced us as children, yet all 
too often elude us as adults, 
American Express is launch- 
ing Project Hometown 
America:” This program will 
help fund innovative ap- 
proaches in towns and cities 
across the country to unite 
people in solving local prob- 
lems. To seek solutions that 
ensure better lives for our chil- 
dren. Better care for our parents. 
Better jobs, health and nutrition 
for us all. 

To help your community solve 
these problems a contribution 
will be made through the end 
of the year each time you use 
the American Express” Card. Or 
buy American Express” Travelers 
Cheques. Or purchase a travel 
package of over $500 (excluding 
airfare) at an American Express 
Travel Service Office.* Another 
donation will be made for each 
American Express Card applica- 
tion approved during this time. 

But there is a larger purpose. 
To get us all to help. Because 
whoever we are, whatever we 


do, were part of a community 
first. A community that sustains 
us. Acommunity that’s our home. 

It's in this spirit that Project 
Hometown America was created. 
And in this spirit it will succeed. 

American Express wants to 
rekindle those qualities we knew 
as children. To renew in us the 
spirit of goodwill. Of caring and 
concern. To make us act a little 
bit more... childlike. 


Project 
Hometown America 


Project Hometown America is 
designed to help rekindle the spirit of 
grass-roots problem solving in commu- 
nities across the country. Funds will be 
provided to groups whose programs best 
demonstrate an innovative approach to 
solving a pressing local human problem. 
The approach must include: a dramatic 
increase in public awareness of the prob- 
lem, a “work group” formed specifically 
to address the problem, and new ways of 
involving the private sector as “social 
entrepreneurs.” 

Funds for the project will be raised by 
American Express and administered by 
key executives of such major charitable 
organizations as United Way of America, 
The National Urban League, and Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. 

For details on how to participate, 
write Project Hometown 
America, P.O. Box 19484, 
Alexandria, Va. 22320. 
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Maneuvers en Route to the Summit 


t has reached the point where only in the case 

of an accident—a plane crash, a bridge col- 
lapse or something equally unexpected—can a 
reader be reasonably sure that the facts haven't 
been bent or tampered with in advance. 

The ways of manipulating the news by peo- 
ple in authority are many: creating false impres- 
sions, pretesting the public reaction to an action 
before taking it, even saying one thing while 
preparing to do the opposite. Those who manip- 
ulate the news now have a clear advantage over 
those who seek to report it and over a public try- 
ing to fathom what it all méans. The ability to 
manipulate public opinion was systematized un- 
der Franklin D. Roosevelt, the first President to 
give importance to the role of press secretary. It 


has become an art form under Ronald Reagan. Larry Speakes 


The press’s constant worry about being misled 

accounts for most of those acrimonious spats between White 
House reporters and presidential press secretaries. Larry 
Speakes is the latest to insist self-righteously on a narrow 
definition of his probity: it was the White House, not Speakes 
himself, that put out the misleading report that no biopsy 
had been performed on the President’s skin cancer. But, pro- 
tested Helen Thomas of U.PI., “you were not candid.” 
Speakes: “Do you want to say that I did not tell the truth?” 
Thomas: “Aw, come on, get off of that!” Speakes: “No, you 
come on!” Thomas: “You pulled an iron curtain down on the 
truth.” Speakes: “Exactly right. But I did not lie.” 

ABC’s bullying Sam Hotaideon (“So you're running your 
mouth sol can’t speak?”) insisted that Speakes hasa duty, asina 
court of law, to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
This is nonsense, and Donaldson knows it. At times a press 
secretary speaks with fingers crossed behind his back. Govern- 
ment has no duty to reveal its private deliberations but risks 








2 its truthworthiness when it blatantly misleads. 
> It is in such a context that news stories about 
= the forthcoming summit meeting should be 
= judged. Reagan and his advisers used to say that 
summits without well-prepared agendas could 
be harmful; now his people speak of a “get ac- 
quainted” meeting with General Secretary Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. Reagan has said that we cannot 
trust the evil empire; does this suggest he would 
not be interested in reaching agreements? That 
would trouble Europe and many Ameéricans. 
His people spread the word that a start on re- 
lieving international tensions would crown Rea- 
gan’s career. Gorbachev, with fewer constituen- 
cies to mollify or even to answer, is free to take 
the line that he is for peace, but is the other fel- 
low? As interest builds for the summit, there 
comes the familiar manipulative effort by the 
Government to “lower public expectations.” After nearly 40 
years of cold war, is the public really so rashly optimistic? 

Midst all these ploys and counterploys, the press has a 
hard time knowing what is really going on. Rarely, as with 
TIME’s private session with Gorbachev, does it get a dramat- 
ic on-the-record interview with a principal. 

Reagan, of course, submits himself to the entire White 
House press corps, though not as frequently as his predeces- 
sors. His senior aides, who are owlislily circumspect on the 
Sunday TV talk shows, can be more forthcoming in private 
interviews when guaranteed anonymity. The awkwardness 
of this arrangement is that the press can only hint that its in- 
formation comes from the horse’s mouth and that this partic- 
ular horse is not just any old dray horse. Such anonymous 
sourcing is irritating to the reader, and a burden on the 
press’s credibility, but remains a useful device to convey 
what really seems to be afoot. 

















Milestones 





BORN. To Barbara Mandrell, 36, perky 
country-pop singer, and Husband Ken 
Dudney, 44, her manager: their third child, 
second son; in Nashville. Name: Nathan- 
iel. Weight: 7 Ibs. 7 oz. She has still not 
fully recovered from serious injuries she 
sustained in an auto crash a year ago. 


BORN. To Mila Mulroney, 32, and Brian Mul- 
roney, 46, Progressive Conservative Prime 
Minister of Canada since September 1984; 
their fourth child, third son; in Ottawa. 
Name: Daniel Nicolas Dimitri. Weight: 7 
Ibs. 14 07. Said Mulroney of his newborn 
son: “He’s loud enough to be a Tory.” 


NATURALIZED. Rupert Murdoch, 54, Aus- 
tralian-born press baron whose media 
holdings include more than 80 publica- 
tions on three continents, including the 
Times of London, the New York Post and 
the Chicago Sun-Times; as a US. citizen, 
in a ten-minute ceremony in New York 
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City. In order to complete a deal that he 
made last spring to acquire six Metrome- 
dia TV stations, Murdoch must be a U.S. 
citizen; FCC regulations bar foreigners 
from owning more than 20% of a broad- 
cast license. 


DIED. Jo Jones, 73, innovative jazz drummer 
known as “the man who plays like the 
wind” for his new lighter, looser rhythms, 
dynamic shadings, adroit accents and in- 
ventive ad libs, who buoyed the Count Ba- 
sie band from 1935 to’48, toured with such 
greats as Ella Fitzgerald and Oscar Peter- 
son and led his own small combos, which 
often included other Basie alumni; of 
pneumonia; in New York City. He was of- 
ten confused with “Philly” Joe Jones, 62, 
drummer for the Miles Davis Quintet in 
the 1950s and an innovator in the transi- 
tion from the swing era to the “cool” jazz of 
the postwar years, who died of a heart at- 
tack four days before his namesake 


DIED. Johnny Marks, 75, Tin Pan Alley tune- 
smith whose Christmas songs include / 
Heard the Bells on Christmas Day (1956), 
Rockin’ Around the Christmas Tree (1960) 
and Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer 
(first recorded by Gene Autry in 1949), 
which went on to become one of the most 
popular tunes of all time, with 150 million 
records and 8 million sheet music copies 
sold worldwide; in New York City. 


DIED. Taylor Caldwell, 84, prodigious, best- 
selling author whose more than 40 books, 
mostly intricately plotted historico- 
romantic melodramas liberally peopled 
with schemers and rogues, including Dear 
and Glorious Physician (1959), Testimony 
of Two Men (1968) and Captains and the 
Kings (1972), delighted her legions of fans 
but drew the contumely of critics for their 
outsize characterizations, empurpled 
prose and increasingly far-right political 
views; in Greenwich, Conn. 
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Shelf-help is easy 
when you become a 
member of QPB. 
QPB gives you an 
exciting variety of 
books to choose 
from—important 
works of fiction and 
nonfiction, biogra- 
phies and histories, 
cookbooks and 
how-to books. 

QPB books are 
softcover editions in 
hardcover sizes, 
durably bound and 
printed on fine 
paper. But they cost 
up to 65% less than 
their hardcover 
counterparts. 

So join QPB, and 
feel good about your 
shelf 





407. In Search of Excellence: Lessons 
from America’s Best-Run Companies 
Thomas }. Peters and 

Robert H. Waterman, Jr. 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


717. Roget’s International 
Thesaurus (Fourth Edition, 
Completely Revised). 

Robert L. Chapman. QPB: $8.95 


621. The Far Side Gallery 
Gary Larson. QPB: $7.95 


295. Hitchcock in Prime Time 
Edited by Francis M. Nevins, Jr. 
and Martin Harry Greenberg 
QPB: $7.50 


281. The Science Almanac 
1985-1986 Edition. Edited 

by Bryan Bunch. QPB: $10.95 
275. Jane Fonda’s Workout Book 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $7.95 


213. Hiroshima. John Hersey 
New postscript by the author 
Hardcover: $13.95 QPB Ed: $4.95 


























171. The Discoverers 
Daniel J. Boorstin 
Hardcover: $25 QPB: $7.95 

435. The Silver Palate Good Times 
Cookbook. Julee Rosso and Sheila 
Lukins with Sarah Leah Chase 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 


218. The Concise Columbia 
Encyclopedia 
Hardcover: $29.95 QPB: $12.95 


269. Trilogy of Death: Death of an 
Expert Wimess/Innocent Blood/ 

The Skull Beneath the Skin. (3 Vols.) 
P D. James 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
305. On Writing Well: An Informal 
Guide to Writing Nonfiction (Third 
Edition). William Zinsser 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


485. Zuckerman Bound: A Trilogy 
& Epilogue: The Ghost Writer/ 
Zuckerman Unbound/The Anatomy 
Lesson/The Prague Orgy (1 Vol.) 
Philip Roth 

Hardcover: $22.50 QPB: $7.95 


231. Twentieth-Century Culture 

A Biographical Companion. Edited 
by Alan Bullock and R. B, Woodings 
Hardcover: $35 QPB Ed: $12.95 


119. A Field Guide to America’s 
History. Douglass L. Brownstone 
Hardcover: $7 95 QPB Ed: $8.95 


445. Know Your Own Mind: Nine 
Tests That Tell You What You Do 
Best. James Greene & David Lewis 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $5.95 
140. All America’s Real Estate 
Book: An Extraordinary Guide 

for Ordinary People 

Carolyn Janik and Ruth Rejnis 
Hardcover: $29.95 QPB Ed: $14.95 


461. Jean Rhys: The Complete Novels. 
Voyage in the Dark/Quartet/After 
Leaving Mr. Mackenzie/Good Morning, 
Midnight/Wide Sargasso Sea. 

(5-in-l Volume) 

Hardcover: $25 QPB Ed: $11.95 
729. The Nightmare Years 
1930-1940. William L. Shirer 
Hardcover: $22.50 QPB Ed: $9.95 
601. World Religions: From Ancient 
History to the Present. Editor: 
Geoffrey Parrinder 

Hardcover: $29.95 QPB Ed: $13.95 
241. Glitz. Elmore Leonard 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 
150. The Billboard Book of Number 
One Hits. Fred Bronson 

QPB: $11.95 


282. Irwin Shaw Short Stories 
Five Decades. Irwin Shaw 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
625. Late Night Thoughts on 
Listening to Mahler's Ninth 
Symphony. Lewis Thomas 
Faetons, $12.95 QPB: $5.95 
393. Vietnam: A History: The First 
Complete Account of Vietnam at War. 
Stanley Karnow 

Hardcover: $22.50 QPB Ed: $8.95 
398. The Organized Executive 
Stephanie Winston 


Hardcover: $15 QPB: $6.95 
684. Home Before Dark 


Susan Cheever 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 
186. Bright Lights, Big City 

A Novel. Jay McInerney 

QPB: $5.95 


135. Cosmos. Carl Sagan 
Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $10.50 


Let’s try each other for 6 months. 


Quality Paperback Book Club? Camp Hill, PA 17012. Please 
enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me only 
$1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. | understand that | am not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my 
account is in good standing) for six months. If | have not bought and paid 
for at least one book in any six-month period, you may cancel my 

membership. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


Indicate by number the fred = bo 


3 books or sets you want. 


Name 5-16 
(Please print clearly) QB 188-9-1 

Address Apt. 

City + State Zip 





Prices generally higher in Canada 








172. The New Our Bodies, 
Ourselves: A Book by and for 
Women. Boston Women’s Health 
Book Collective 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $10.95 

433. The Seven Mountains of 
Thomas Merton. Michael Mort 
Hardcover: $24.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 
306. The Color Purple. Alice Walker 
Hardcover: $11.95 QPB Ed: $6.50 


Join now. Pick any 
3 books or sets for 
ps Pesriapoan 
obligation to buy 
another book. - 


How membership works. 
1. You receive the QPB Review 
15 times each year (about every 
3% weeks). Each issue reviews a 
new Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. 
2. If you want the Selection do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the date 
specified. 
3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book or 
set you take (except for the books 
in this offer), you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to choose 
any of our softcover books. You 
pay only shipping and handling 
charges. 
4. Return privilege. If the QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having had 
10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense. 
5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notify- 
ing QPB. We may cancel your 
membership if you elect not to 
buy and pay for at least one book 
in any six-inonth period. 
® 
The first 
book club 


for smart 
people 
who, . 
aren’t rich. 













C) Enclosed please find my contribution 
to the restoration of the Statue of Liberty 
and Ellis Island. I understand both these 
irreplaceable American symbols are 
urgently in need of everyone's support 
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No. I'm not interested in liberty at 
this time 
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lhe Statue of Liberty/Ellis Island Foundation 
PO. Box 1992, Dept C, New York, NY 10008 
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This message create dasa public service by 
Quinn & Johnson/BBDO 
o— | Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
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No. 1 in a Series: Your Personal Health Management 


HOW TO MANAGE 








YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 













tart with our free 
Family Health 
Manager 


The Family Health Manager 
is a durable, 2-inch-thick 
portfolio designed to keep 
your family’s health records 
in one convenient place. 


Medical Insurance Records. 
Immunization / Health 
Records. Doctor and Pre- 
scription Receipts. Health- 
Related Articles. Health 
Facts From Our Hospitals. 


Copies of your com- 
pany’s health and dis- 
ability plans. Even life 

and accident insurance. 


safe place 

for your 
immunization 
records 


When was the last 
time your children 
had shots? Check 
with your doctor 
and make a record. 


If you don’t have 
a doctor, give the 
nearest Evangelical 
Health Systems hospi- 
tal a call. We can help find 
just the right physician for 
your needs. 


eat place to 
shelter for your aco ealth news 
tax facts from EHS 


Every time you get a 
receipt for a prescrip- 
tion or a doctor's 
bill, put it where 
you can find 


EHS is the largest health 
care system in metro- 
politan Chicago. Its 
city and suburban 
hospitals send 


La \ out informative 

a : » health care bro- 
rolls  chures on a reg- 
around. 


ular basis. The 
Family Health 
Manager keeps 
them safe. 


Let our family care 
for your family: 


Keep your 
health insur- 
ance records there, too. 


he first place 

to look in an 
emergency 
On the inside flap of your 
Family Health Manager is a 
list of phone numbers you'll 
need in an emergency. Your 
doctor. The nearest emer- 
gency room and ambulance 
service. Poison control. 
Even your insurance carrier 
and policy number. 


The Family Health Manager 
is free from any EHS hos- 
pital, or with the coupon 
below. It’s concrete proof 
that we mean it when we 
say, “Let our family care for 
your family.” 


Mail to: 
Department TM-1 
“vangelical 
Health Systems 
2025 Windsor Drive 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 


Please send me my free 
Family Health Manager. 


Name 
Address__ 
City 

State 


Zip = 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Supplies are limited so write 
| Soon. Please allow three weeks 
i= delivery. 














(; =) Evangelical 
Health Systems 
Christ Hospital 
Oak Lawn 
(312) 425-8000 
Good Samaritan Hospital 


Downers Grove 
(312) 963-5900 


Good Shepherd Hospital 
Barrington 
(312) 381-9600 


Physicians Office Buildings 
Barrington (3) 
Downers Grove 


Bethany Hospital Oak Park 
Chicago Extended Care Facilities 
(312) 265-7700 DeKalb 
joodlaw spita Geneva 
—— —— St. Charles 


(312) 750.3300 


Evangelical School of Nursing 
Oak Lawn 


Wholistic Health Center 
Oak Lawn 


Retirement Complexes 
Barrington 

Downers Grove (2) 
Evergreen Park 

Family Care Network Offices 
Barrington 

Downers Grove 

Oak Lawn 

Palos Park 

River Forest 


©1985, Evangelical Health Systems 
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These companies 
earned an unexpected 
dividend this quarter. 


They invested in the arts and it’s paid off handsomely. 

Only this time the return is in the form of national recognition. A distin- 
guished panel of judges has just declared them winners in the 1985 Business 
in the Arts Awards competition. The Awards, co-sponsored by the Business 
Committee for the Arts and Forbes Magazine, is the first and only national 
awards program to honor businesses for supporting the arts. 

The competition involved more than big blue-chip companies. Winning 
firms ranged in size from small local businesses to giant multinational corpo- 
rations, from Massachusetts to California. Their involvement took many 
forms—a cash grant, the loan of personnel, the provision of in-kind goods or 
services, or a tie in that used the arts in advertising or promotion. 

Congratulations to the 1985 Business in the Arts Awards winners. 
Showing an interest in the arts now could earn your company plenty of 
interest when next year’s winners are selected. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE ARTS, INC. 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 (212) 664-0600 


Copyright © August 8, 1985 by The New York Times Company Reprinted by permission 


@ First-Time Award e 
American Can Company Foundation 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Bell Atlantic Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Brown-Forman Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Cardinal Industries Incorporated 

Columbus, Ohio 
Digital Equipment Corporation 
Maynard, Massachusetts 
EBSCO Industries, Inc. 
Leeds, Alabama 
General Electric Foundation 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Gibson & Silkworth, 
Architects & Associates, Inc. 
Vero Beach, Florida 
The Irvine Company 
Newport Beach, California 
The May Department Stores Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Meredith Corporation 
Des Moines, lowa 
National Westminster Bank USA 
New York, New York 
Nissan Motor nin US.A. 
Carson, California 
Norfolk Southern Corporation 
Norfolk, Virginia 
PaineWebber Group Inc. 

New York, New York 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 
Wooster, Ohio 
South Central Bell Telephone Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Tandy Corporation /Radio Shack 
Fort Worth, Texas 
US West 


Englewood, Colorado 
The Watson-Casey Companies 
Austin, Texas 
The Winter Construction Company 
Auanta, Georgia 
@ Return Award @ 
BankAmerica Corporation 
San Francisco, California 
Blount, Inc. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
CIGNA Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Corporation 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
of New York 
New York, New York 
Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
Mission Viejo Company 
Mission Viejo, California 
CJ. Segerstrom & Sons 
Costa Mesa, California 
Time Inc. 

New York, New York 
United Technologies Corporation 
Hartford, Connecticut 
@ Distinguished Achievement Award @ 
American Express Company 
New York, New York 
AT&T 
New York, New York 
Atlantic Richfield Company and Foundation 
Los Angeles, California 
Dayton Hudson Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Exxon Corporation 
New York, New York 
The Fluor Foundation 
Irvine, California 
Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 

ITT - 


Corporation 
New York, New York 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
New York, New York 
The Rouse Company 
Columbia, Maryland 
Shell Oil Companies Foundation, Inc. 
Houston, Texas 











———— Computers 








“Tools in the Hands of Kids” 





Schools will open with a new emphasis on practical skills 


hen Angie Nolting learned to use a 

computer at the Ortonville, Minn., 
high school last year, she went far beyond 
basic programming. Mastering an elec- 
tronic work-sheet program called Visi- 
Calc, the 16-year-old junior built a finan- 
cial model that showed which livestock 
operations on her parents’ 40-acre farm 
were no longer profitable, and why. By sur- 
veying farms in the area to compare feed 
costs, weight gain per animal and other 
variables, Angie discovered that the fam- 
ily’s flock of 50 sheep was overfed. Guided 
by her data, the Noltings cut back on feed 
outlays. Although the threat of foreclosure 
forced the family to sell off the sheep and 


students the burden of recopying entire 
compositions in order to make substantive 
changes. Also growing in popularity are fil- 
ing programs and electronic encyclopedias. 
Scholastic Inc. this year is publishing 15 sets 
of floppy disks crammed with facts from 
history, science and language arts. By learn- 
ing how to cull files for, say, information 
about major treaties signed by American 
Indian leaders of the 19th century, students 
can develop both computer and social-stud- 
ies skills. Says Walter Koetke, Scholastic’s 
director of technology: “We're responding 
to the good teachers who say, ‘If you want 
me to use the computer in social studies, you 
have to show me how it relates.’ ” 





Angie Nolting displays her prizewinning computer program 








their 40 head of Hereford cattle last De- 
cember, Angie won a Future Farmers of 
America prize for her computer model and 
a free trip last month to Washington. 

As schools reopen this month, the 
number of computers in U.S. classrooms 
has reached some | million machines (up 
from 630,000 last year). More and more 
and more of them will be used to teach the 
sort of practical skills that Angie found 
| profitable: financial modeling, data-base 
management and word processing. Ex- 
plains Marc Tucker, director of a Carnegie 
Corp. study on the subject: “Increasingly, 
schools view computers as intellectual as- 
sistants, as tools in the hands of kids, not as 
things to be programmed or to deliver in- 
structional material.” 

The most popular use for computers is 





and business departments that have com- 
puters, two-thirds of the teachers are using 





For intellectual assistance: I million machines in classrooms this fall. 


Such clarity of purpose represents a 
notable change. When computers were 
first introduced into American schools in 
the 1960s, they were used the way film- 


| strips and learning machines had been: to 


as word processors. In high school English | 


present lessons that progressed at a pace 
consistent with a student’s ability. Even 
today a lively market exists for programs 
that prepare students for the Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests or drill them on the multi- 
plication table. But software manufactur- 
ers have been less successful in attempts 
to transfer textbooks onto floppy disks. 
Texts, after all, usually cost less than $25 
and can be used year after year. Most 
computerized education programs, by 
contrast, cost $50 to $100 and provide, at 
best, only a few hours of enrichment. 
When microcomputers became readi- 
ly available, the emphasis shifted from 
drilland practice to programming. Schools 
set up computer-literacy labs where tech- 


programs like the Bank Street Writer | nically precocious students learned lan- 
(300,000 sold) to spare at least some of their | guages like BASIC and Logo. “Noone knew 


JHSY ANuL 


whatelse to teach,” says Robert Taylor, as- 
sociate professor of computing and educa- 
tion at the Columbia University Teachers 
College. “It kept the kids occupied, and it 
was said to teach them to think logically.” 

But the educational benefits claimed 
for computer programming have been dif- 
ficult to prove. One study of sixth-grade 
Logo programmers found that 69% had 
memorized the commands that tell the 
computer to draw a 90° angle on the 
screen, but only 19% knew how to draw 
the same angle on paper. Moreover, some 
educators began to question what Douglas 
Sloan, former editor of the influential 
Teachers College Record, called “the hot- 
house forcing of analytical and abstract 
thinking at an ever earlier age.” 

Now schools are focusing on less ambi- 
tious goals. At the Bellevue, Wash., high 
school, Assistant Principal Michael Baciga- 
lupi is phasing out his programming classes 
and replacing them with word-processing 
labs available to any student who has a pa- 
per to write. A new law in Texas requires 
junior high students in public schools to take 
a course on how computers can help them 





| with the rest of their schoolwork. In Califor- 


nia’s Silicon Valley, some instructors at Cu- 
pertino High have started giving extra cred- 


| it for reports prepared on a computer, 


sparking a fierce competition among the 
1,350 students for the school’s 45 machines. 
Says Principal Evelyn Bachelor: “Some- 
times we have to chase students out of the 


| labs to let others have a turn.” 


sing computers as classroom tools 

may complicate further a long-stand- 
ing problem: how to distribute scarce on- 
screen time. According to Market Data 
Retrieval, a Connecticut research firm, 
the number of computers for each school 
building last year ranged from more than 
13 in Florida and Minnesota to five or 
fewer in Maine and Hawaii. Moreover, 
wealthy school districts in every state are 
acquiring new machines at a faster pace 
than the poorer districts. Says John Hood, 
who directed the Market Data study: 
“The trends are disturbing. The students 
who need computers the most may get to 
use them the least.” 

One group that seems sure to benefit 
from the intensifying presence of comput- 
er tools are teachers. As the machines 
move out of the computer lab and into the 
rest of the school, teachers are learning 
what computer instructors already knew: 
the machines not only attract children 
like magnets, they can enliven classwork. 
Columbia’s Taylor reports that teachers 
learning to apply computers to their 
schoolwork are being “reborn intellectual- 
ly.” Revitalized teachers may be the best 
dividend a computer can offer. After all, 
says Faye Wheeler at New York City’s 
Bank Street College of Education, “word 
processors don’t teach good writing, teach- 
ers do.”’ —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. Reported by 
Marcia Gauger/New York, with other bureaus 
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he sage of Baltimore, H.L. Mencken, 

held monogamy to be comfortable, 
laudable and sanitary. This is the sort of 
no-frills domesticity that would appeal to 
Macon Leary, also from “Bawl-mer” and 
the main attraction of Anne Tyler's tenth 
novel. After his wife leaves him, Leary re- 
duces homemaking to an antic science. A 
percolator and an electric corn popper 
hooked up to a clock radio allow him to 
wake up to brewed coffee and popped 
corn. Bed making is eliminated by stitch- 
ing a sleeping bag from a sheet. To save 
time and kilowatts, the laundry is thrown 
into the bathtub and stomped clean under 
the shower. 

Readers of Anne Tyler novels 
have come to expect eccentric 
homebodies (Morgan Gower of 
Morgan's Passing, Ezra Tull of Din- 
ner at the Homesick Restaurant), but 
none combined oddities as well as 
Macon Leary. His occupation, for 
example, is matchless. Would you 
believe a travel writer for people 
who hate to travel? His guidebooks, 
published under the general heading 
“The Accidental Tourist,” answer 
such questions as “What restaurants 
in Tokyo offered Sweet'n'Low? Did 
Amsterdam have a McDonald's? 
Did Mexico City have a Taco Bell? 
Did any place in Rome serve Chef 
Boyardee ravioli?” Like his unad- 
venturous readers, Macon always 
feels the urge to shorten his itinerary 
and return home. 

Such gentle humor is set against 
a backdrop of tragedy. The year be- 
fore Macon and Wife Sarah sepa- 
rate, their twelve-year-old son 
Ethan is among bystanders system- 
atically shot and killed by hold-up 
men at a fast-food outlet. Baldly 
Stated, the irony seems a tasteless 
contrivance: Son of Junk-Food Ex- 
pert Slain at Burger Bonanza. But 
like Evelyn Waugh in A Handful of 
Dust and John Irving in The World 
According to Garp, Tyler uses the 
senseless loss ofa child to refine feel- 
ings out of a parent's worst fears. 

The unusual result is a comedy 
of mourning, an affirmation of at- 
tachments to the dead. Ethan visits 
his father in dreams; Leary’s closest 
companion is Edward, his son's 
Welsh corgi. Unruly and nippy, the 
dog requires the services of Muriel, 
an obedience trainer at Meow-Bow 
kennel. She is an untypical breed in 
“truncated black suede boots with 
witchy toes and needle heels,” a 
streetwise stray looking for a home. 
The Maryland working girl eventu- 
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Innocent with an Explanation 


THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST by Anne Tyler; Knopf; 355 pages; $16.95 





ally gets a leash around Macon, who 
wants his wife back but breaks a leg and 
has to move in with his brothers and sis- 
ter. The Learys are a close family of bot- 
tle-cap manufacturers who play a private 
card game called Vaccination and can 
boast of an inventor grandfather who had 
high hopes for a motorcycle that could 
pull a plow and a hybrid flower that 
closed in the presence of tears. ‘Florists 
will be mobbing me,” said the old man. 
“Think of the dramatic effect at funerals!” 
Sister Rose is so organized that she alpha- 
betizes her kitchen so that the allspice 
would be stored next to the ant poison. 
Macon is the most engaging member 


Anne Tyler: the imagination grows frisky 
Excerpt 
SSS 
& é The effort of typing made 
the corners of his mouth 
turn down, so that no one could 
have guessed how much he was en- 
joying himself. J am happy to say, 
he pecked out, but his face re- 
mained glum and intense. / am 
happy to say that it’s possible now to 
buy Kentucky Fried Chicken in 
Stockholm. Pita bread, too, he add- 
ed as an afterthought. He wasn’t 
sure how it had happened, but late- 


ly pita had grown to seem 99 
as American as hot dogs. 
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of this sweetly perverse clan. He may b 
master of the minimal, but he is inept it 
the face of vitality. Edward keeps hin 
hopping. His boss insists on launchin; 
him in search of the latest in bland anc 
drab. An admirably persistent Murie 
steers him into her life, which includes ; 
sickly son. Despite incompatible styles 
the arrangement works: Muriel tames th 
dog, and Macon invigorates the boy. 

More often, as Tyler adroitly stage 
events, Macon finds himself in a screw 
ball farce. His leg fracture occurs wher 
his cat gets stuck in a clothes dryer; his ex 
cited dog jumps on him, and he falls dows 
the basement stairs while going to the res 
cue. A waitress insists that he check hi 
crutches. Leaving the restaurant, he feel 
unexplainably crippled, “nearly doubled 
his chin sunk low’on his chest and his el 
bows jutting out awkwardly like the wing 
of a baby bird.” It seems appropriate tha 
he should look the way he feels, unti 
an old woman points out that he ha 
been given her much smaller crutch 
es by mistake. Elsewhere, life imi 
tates sitcoms. The Accidental Tour 
ist reluctantly takes a business tri 
to Paris. Muriel, uninvited, tag 
along; a tense Macon wrenches hi 
back. When Sarah unexpectedl: 
shows up to nurse him, he is forces 
to utter the book’s bottom line: “Thi 
is not the way it looks.” 

Pleading innocent with an ex 
planation is the comic lot of man: 
Anne Tyler characters. The predic 
ament is obviously shared by he 
readers, whose number has bee 
growing steadily for 20 years. Th 
reasons are not hard to fathom, Th 
author’s style has evolved fron 
women’s magazine fiction of the ‘50 
and early "60s. Then the accent wa 
on conventions and the theme of to 
getherness. But Tyler loosened th 
bonds to accommodate more ex 
pressive decades. Young lovers be 
came old marrieds who becam 
newly single. Squares turned int 
oddballs as her perceptions deep 
ened and her imagination grev 
frisky. 

The Accidental Tourist bring 
Tyler up to date: girl leaves boy, bo: 
keeps house. Macon Leary’s unas 
sertiveness is in timely contrast t 
Sarah’s decisiveness and Muriel’ 
zeal. Ethan’s violent death is righ 
off the 6 o'clock news. Even Macor 
finally proves conspicuously con 
temporary by taking charge of hi 
life. The move seems a bit to 
abrupt for a character whose sus 
ceptibility to drift has been so care 
fully established. But this is a mino 
disappointment in a novel animatec 
by witty invention and lively per 
sonalities, including Edward th 
feisty corgi, whose bite is just as ba 
as his bark. —By R.Z. Sheppar 
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THINGS WE CAN'T KEEP QUIET ABOUT. 


ex cig ca 





What MP vite you 
can't mind your own business. 


When you're disabled, your world comes to a stop. And so does your income. Face 
it. Your business, your practice—everything you've ever worked for will suddenly come 
to a stop without you. We've seen it happen time and again because nobody ever 
expects to become disabled. Ever. And the real tragedy is this: It doesn’t have to be that way. 

The Quiet Company is one of the few insurance companies that offers high quality 
individual disability income insurance. And we'll stake our reputation on this: Northwestern 
Mutual Life’s performance is tough to match anywhere. 

And we can prove it: 

No one offers broader coverage for partial disability than Northwestern Mutual 

Your benefits can be protected from inflation because our Annually Indexing teature 
will raise your benefits as much as 8% per year to reflect changes in the Consumer price index. 

Our innovative Transition Benefit can be payable up to three months when you 
return to work full time following recovery from a long term compensable disability. 


You can see why Northwestern Mutual 
Life’s Disability Income is a tough act to follow. Northwestern 
If the day comes when you can’t mind your ie” 
own business, you'll be able to rest your mind. The Quiet Company® 
For more information, please call 1-800- ulet 


528-6050. (In Arizona call 1-800-352-0458; ulet 
in Alaska and Hawaii call 1-800-528-0470.) | A tough act to follow 





FOR ENTREPRENEURS, 
MONEY MOVES UPSTAIRS. 


pstairs at the Harris is the Private 

Banking Group of the Harris Bank. 

It is where individuals with 

unique and complex banking needs can find 

the highly specialized services necessary to 

manage their finances and meet their ex- 
panding goals. 

What differentiates Upstairs from pri- 
vate banking at other major banks is our 
specialization. 

Upstairs there are five separate groups 
of bankers specializing in the unique bank- 
ing concerns of a specific business or pro- 
fession. These include Medical, Corporate 





CHARLIE VAVRUS, _. p : : és 
PRESIDENT AND OWNER OF Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney and CPA. 


CHARLIE CLUBS, INC : i i 
; Because the bankers in each group have extensive experi- 


ence within their specific area, they can offer insights that 

other bankers might overlook. They work with you to become 

completely familiar with your particular situation. To under- 

stand your goals. And anticipate your problems. And offer 
innovative solutions based on experience and thorough 
| knowledge. 

If you're the entrepreneurial sort, for example, our Entre- 
preneur team will work with you to develop your business 
ventures. We'll help with secured and unsecured transaction 

loans. Or bridge financing. We can even offer a cash manage- 
ment system that provides state-of-the-art balance reporting 
and investment planning as we did a aeghi Vavrus, Presi- 


dent and Owner of Charlie Clubs, Inc. WM 
Not everybody needs such spe- NEE a il | 


cialized banking. But if you're i. fa 
ready to move Upstairs, please call "suum Jeuee ar ese 


Pat Piorkowski at 312-461-5475. 


Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago, IL 60603, sr 
Member F.D.1.C.. Federal Reserve System 4= 
wa 
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HOW TO INCREASE YOUR PAR VALUE. 


You can have a 


COMPACT 
SWING 


The key to Hal 
distance and 


“TG 


SEV 


ALLESTEROS: 


from my trick shots” 


RAYROND FLOYD: 
i gamble from the sand” 


GOLF Magazine: 
The Most Valuable Investment 
You Can Make in Your Game. 


That's because GOLF boosts your game 
to new highs as it lowers your score. So 
the time you spend on the green is worth 
more to you. 


Profit from the Advice 
Of Our Top Pros. 


Are you over-swinging? Moving your 
head too much? What about your blade 
action? With GOLF, you'll get to the 
heart of what's beating you. With lessons 
from legends like Ballesteros, Crenshaw, 
Palmer and Venturi. And, get their views 
on exciting new equipment like computer 
designed clubs and spikeless shoes. Plus, 
you'll follow these players and many others 
to the most awe-inspiring tournaments in 
the world. That will surely inspire your 
game, too. 
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Now get 62% off! ——_—— 
Plus, a FREE GIFT! GOLF 


And now, you'll get 12 issues of GOLF, 
including our special YEARBOOK 

issue, for just $8.97. That's 62% off the 
newsstand price, and 44 % off the basic 
subscription price of $15.94, You'll also 
receive our exclusive guide, “SHORT 
CUTS TO THE SHORT GAME” FREE! 
Packed with all the tips and techniques 
you need to master the short game in short 
order. So don't wait. Send in the coupon 


“SHORTCUTS TO THE 


SHORTCUTS TO 
THE SHORT GAME 


full 62% off the newsstand price. I 
understand that, as part of my sub 
scription, I will receive the special 





CUTS TO THE SHORT GAME” 
FREE! Packed with invaluable tips 
and tactics for improving my short 


La 


FREE 


game 


now. And increase your par value... .with 
the most valuable investment you can | Send no money now, we'll bill you later. 
make in your game. GOLF Magazine! sit 


For even faster service, call 


| 
1-800-852-5200 | su». 













GET 62% OFF! PLUS 
SHORT GAME” FREE! 


YES! Please send me one year of 
GOLF (12 issues) for just $8.97* A 


YEARBOOK issuc. Plus, “SHORT 


| cry STATE zip 
Your GOLF Guarantee: GOLF Magazine | Mail to: GOLF Magazine, PO. Bos 2751. Boulder, CO 80322 
will help you play better golf and enjoy it Your first issue will arrive im 3-6 week 
more or your money back—all of it! | *(Onders outside of the U.S. add $4.00 for postage.) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











Enclaves 


IN COUNTRY 
by Bobbie Ann Mason 
Harper & Row; 247 pages; $15.95 





k tis the summer of 1984, and Samantha 
Hughes, fresh out of high school in her 
small, western Kentucky hometown, be- 
gins facing some grownup problems. She 
lives with her uncle Emmett, a Viet Nam 
veteran who is displaying symptoms (bad 
skin, splitting headaches, gas pains) that 
Sam thinks may have been caused by ex- 
posure to the chemical defoliant Agent 
Orange during the war. Other worries in- 
clude her boyfriend Lonnie, a local yokel 
who is obviously going nowhere, and her 
girlfriend Dawn, who discovers she is 
pregnant. Sam’s crush on another Viet 
Nam vet, who reminds her a bit of Bruce 
Springsteen, seems stalled by his diffi- 
dence. Most of all, the young woman 
chafes at her inability to reach some un- 
derstanding of her father, who died in 
the war shortly be- 
fore she was born. 
Her mother, remar- 
ried and living in 
Lexington, can offer 
little help: “I’ve told 
you about all there is 
to tell, Sam. I was 
married to him for 
one month before he 
left, and I never saw 
him again.” 

In her first book 
since the highly ac- 
claimed Shiloh and 





THOMAS VICTOR 





confirms her reputation as a chronicler of 
vanishing American enclaves. Even as 
Sam tries to escape it, her hometown is 
becoming just like every place else. There 
are fast-food outlets, chain stores, a shop- 
ping mall in nearby Paducah and 31 
channels on cable TV. This electronic in- 
vasion is changing old Kentucky man- 
ners. When her grandfather utters a mild 
profanity in Sam’s presence and is scolded 
by his wife, he replies, “Oh, she hears 
‘hell’ on television.” 

The bleaching out of local color is the 
most vivid subject of /n Country. Sam’s 
quest to grasp the meaning of the Viet 
Nam War and her father’s character 
seems, by comparison, a bit predictable 
and repetitious. “You've been reading too 
many of them Vietnam books,” her boy- 
friend tells her, and nearly every other 


monitions. At one point, she tries to tell 
her father’s photograph what has hap- 
pened in the world since his death in 
1966: “You missed Watergate. I was in 
the second grade.” That affecting ex- 
change is vitiated slightly when Sam, 
some 130 pages later, again ponders the 
history her father did not live to witness. 
This novel may be read most pleasurably 
as a short story that almost overstays its 
welcome. Its broad design is less memora- 
ble than its passing details. —By Paul Gray 
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Other Stories (1982), Bobbie Ann Mason | 


person she knows gives Sam similar ad- | 
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A BOLD 
EXPERIMENT IN 
FREE SPEECH. 
PRO LIFE/ 

PRO CHOICE 


AN ENTIRE 
EVENING OF 
PRIME-TIME 
TELEVISION 
DEVOTED TO THE 
EMOTIONALLY- 
CHARGED ISSUE 
OF ABORTION. 


EXAMINE YOUR 
OWN CHERISHED 
VALUES IN 


A BROAD AND 
BALANCED 
CONTEXT. 


THE ABORTION 


BATTLE 


September 18 

8:00 pm PBS 
Check your 

local listings. 


PM mics le ane) i 
KQED/San Francisco 


FUNDED BY PUBLIC TELEVISION STATIONS 








‘Bookends 





THE GRASSHOPPER TRAP 
by Patrick F. McManus 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
214 pages; $13.95 


Wife to husband, after a 


the boondocks: ‘“‘What 
would you have done if 
you'd hit that skunk with 
the car?’’ Husband to 
wife: “The only decent 
thing. I'd have stopped 
and buried it in the ditch. 





PATRICK £ MCHANES 


I might even have buried the skunk along | 


with it.” There are readers who will claim 
they saw that punch line coming a mile 
away. These people are almost certainly 
unaware of Patrick F. McManus or the 
monthly humor column, “The Last 
Laugh,” that he writes for Outdoor Life. 
A great pity. 

Herds of country cognoscenti await 
McManus’ appearance in magazines and 
books (Never Sniff a Gift Fish, 1983). The 
30 pieces assembled here run a bucolic 
gamut of outdoor misadventures. The au- 
thor recalls his encounter with an inept 
wilderness guide: “Once he got us so lost I 
resorted to firing three shots in rapid suc- 
cession. But the light was bad and I 
missed him.” At other times McManus of- 
fers addled expertise. He tells new hus- 
bands how to build up a gun collection 
without attracting the attention of their 
wives. Hint: get the little woman to stop 
counting rifles and start thinking “all 
those guns.” He also offers some badly 
needed collective nouns, based on the pat- 
tern of an exaltation of larks: a sulk of un- 
successful fishermen, a whiff of skunk 
trappers, a cramp of camp cooks. All of 
which should beguile McManus’ growing 
cackle of devotees 





FIRST LOYALTY 

by Richard Lourie 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
405 pages; $17.95 


This thriller carries heavy 
baggage: encomiums from 
Nobel Laureates Saul Bel- 
low and Czeslaw Milosz. 
But Richard Lourie is 
equal to the burden. First 
Loyalty has a compelling 
cast and a labyrinthine 
plot that twists from Sibe- 
ria to the Bronx. Perhaps the most odious 
individual is the exiled dissident poet Ev- 
geny Shar. To him crime is just “politics 
without the excuses.” His nemesis, Writer 
David Aronow, scrapes by translating “the 
endless memoirs of people from countries 
where nothing ever worked out well.” KGB 
Colonel Anton Vinias, responsible for in- 
stigating Western soccer riots, believes re- 
ality is simply “documentary footage, cry- 
ing out for montage.” In the end there is 





nothing to cheer for; avaricious superpow- 


close call during a drive in | 


ers widen the cold war gulf. Lourie, a pr 
fessional translator from Russian and Px 
ish into English, knows his turf well, a1 
his novel works as polemic and pa 
turner. It chills in any language 





TRIO 
by Aram Saroyan 
| Simon & Schuster; 256 pages; $15.95 


They were a type of Ame 
| R | C) ican female now all bute 
tinct, young women w: 
ALC aspired, through beau 
| and wit, to marry ric 
famous and _fascinati: 
older men. Each got h 
wish. After a false st 
with a Hollywood age: 
Gloria Vanderbilt made a better (althou 
also temporary) match with Leopold St 
kowski. Carol Marcus married William § 
royan and Oona O'Neill discovered li! 
long romance with Charlie Chaplin. , 
| this novelistic account makes clear, t 
three women were as interesting as t 
men they married. Aram Saroyan, son 
the ill-fated Saroyan-Marcus marrias 
takes them from their schoolgirl days 
pre-World War II Manhattan to 1983, T 
best scenes are perverse and poignant, li 
| the one between Jackie Coogan, who wa: 
| child star in a Chaplin film, and the Lit 
| Tramp, who seems befuddled by as 
| “Charlie,” says Oona, “it’s Jackie Cooga 
‘the kid,’ darling.” Chaplin whispers bac 
| “Stop poking me. He wants residuals.” 





BORN TO WIN 

by John Bertrand, 

| as told to Patrick Robinson 
Morrow; 385 pages; $19.95 


On Sept. 26, 1983, the | 
meter yacht Australia 
crossed the finish line « 
Newport, R.L, capturi 
the America’s Cup a! 
ending 132 years of U 


a - 
8 i 
sailing supremacy. Ame: 


son Erase 
Shee . 
= cans were astonished wh: 


>= ee John Bertrand, an u 
known naval engineer, steered his boat 
victory. But those familiar with the Mé 
bourne skipper were not surprised: Be 
trand’s great-grandfather had helped bui 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s towering boats for ea 
ly 20th century America’s Cup compe 
tions. As Bertrand admits in Born to Wi 
he relied as much on gamesmanship 

yachtsmanship. He called the boat’s ne 
forward-slanted keel his secret weapo 
and only now confesses that the keel was 
fake, intended only to unnerve the compe 
tion. He employed a sports psychologist 
whip his crew into an athletic frenzy, th 
made his Ahabian prediction: “We are g 
ing to sail our boat as it has never been sail 
| before.” So they did, and every pitch a1 
| yaw of the great race has been accurate 
| charted in a good-humored account th 
manages to be simultaneously boastful a1 
| winning, in every sense of the word 


| 
4 
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1. LJ 5 oz. white wine? 
2.) 5 oz. Bacardi rum and tonic? 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 0z. tonic) 






Son ro serving of wh ite wine feed ov Soe 
tains according source, a drink made of 1 oz. Made i 
| toUS. ns of Agriculture 80-proof Bacardi rum and40z. Enjoy it 
ta content is tonic has only 101 calories. And =——_in moderation. 
its alcohol content is just 8%. SOA T 
if you chose Bacardiandtonic, == 









BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARD! & COMPANY LIMITED ©1985 BACARDI IMPORTS. INC , MIAMI, FL_ RUM 80 PROOF 


The Fabric ofan Eagle 


There are a lot of differences between a shirt made from polyester 
blends and a shirt made of pure cotton, but the most obvious difference is 
appearance. A polyester blend shirt never again looks as good as it does the 
day you buy it. Whereas an Eagle pure cotton shirt looks better and better 
with each wearing. 

The reason is simple: the very first laundering strips a polyester shirt of 
much of the resins that gave it whatever shape it had in the first place. So 
the body and the shape go down hill everytime it’s washed. An all-cotton 
Eagle on the other hand gets better with each laundering. In fact, an Eagle 
is just coming into its own after you’ve worn it for a year or two. 

That’s because Eagles are made from long-staple cotton, so our shirts 
hold their shape better, fit better and last longer. All sections of each shirt 
are cut from the same bolt to eliminate shading differences. And we inspect 
our shirts 27 separate times during and after manufacturing to make sure 
that the finished shirt lives up to the fabric it starts out with. 

The ironic thing is that some people charge just as much for their 
polyester blend shirts as we charge for an all-cotton Eagle. 

If you take your shirts as seriously as we do, take the trouble to find a 
store that carries Eagles. You won't just be finding a better shirt, you'll be 
making a friend for life. 





Eagle Shirtmakers, P.O. Box 4440, Allentown, PA 18105 











Spend the winter where it’s 


warm and comfortable. 





No one ever called northern Illinois a tropical paradise 
Especially during the winter. But that’s no reason to fly south 
at the first sign of snow. Not if you have gas heat, the most 
efficient antidote for a northern Illinois winter. 

Natural gas has always been the cost-effective fuel of 
choice in our climate, even during mild winters. And today’s 
wide selection of high-efficiency furnaces makes it possible 
to cut your present gas consumption by 25% or more by 
squeezing up to 95% of the available heat out of every 
cubic foot of gas. Which makes natural gas your natural 
choice for keeping your utility bills under control 

Of course, even older gas furnaces and boilers know 
how to deal with our worst winters. Because as surprising as 
it may seem, your older conventional gas heating system 
actually becomes more and more efficient as the outside 
temperature drops. That's just one of the benefits of clean, 
economical gas heat 


| 
| 


Another is long, reliable service. The heat exchangers 
of many gas furnaces are warranted for 20 years. So with 
routine maintenance, there's every reason to expect yours to 
keep winter in its place for many, many years 

When a raging blizzard with below-zero temperatures 
comes battering at your windows, draw the drapes, relax, 
and spend the winter in Ni-Gas country. It's warm, the 
natives are friendly...and you'll never get a better deal 
on air fare 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


basic energy compares 




















TO BECOME 
ERED SPECIES. 


, 8 more and more of our daily activities become “computerized? survival of the 
fittest will come down to this: Those who become successful will share a common 
understanding—a knowledge of computers. 





That's why TIME-LIFE BOOKS brings you this brand 
new series. UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS does what 
was once thought impossible, Help us understand 


how computers do the impossible, 


Through straightforward language (no “computer- 
ese") and easy-to-follow illustrations, UNDERSTANDING 
COMPUTERS tells you what computers really are. 





a ee 


ES 


How to think about them. And how they can make your life easier—from where you 


work to where you work out. 





heating bills. 


Starting with Computer Basics, you'll get a thrilling ‘inside view” of what happens 
ee r inside that incredible black box. 

You'll discover how everything a computer does 
can be reduced to a simple ‘ON’ or ‘OFF; like a 
switch. And you'll learn how computers can be 
taught everything from predicting the weather to 
teaching a foreign language to reducing your 


Step by step, your understanding will grow, until 








you find yourself confident and at home in --—-—-——————————— ——— —— 4 
Ct wei and enjoy | E INE COMPUTER BASICS | 
the wonder of it all. Examine Computer en ices se enema 2090 ik 60641 ! 
Basics FREE for 10 days. if you arent satis- Yes! Please send me Computer Basics for 10 days free | 
fied, send it back and owe Nothing, Other- | eshte wumesunderine ems desctoed n thisoc._ | 
wise keep it and pay just $12.95 ($15.95 in . D1AJUO | 
Canada) plus shipping and handling. Fu- name | 
ture volumes will come one about every lit sed | 
other month. Same free trial. Keep only the; TIME 
books you want. Cancel anytime. a LIFE 

Mail the coupon today. And see how ee ae | 
easy understanding computers can be. Sela tal seceperpanicoepenstnentntaigeenapan van enisiaibsiibamesall 


UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS 











Medicine 








M ichael Drummond seemed to be ad- 
justing smoothly to his new artificial 
heart. Within days after a Jarvik-7 pump 
was implanted in his chest late in August, 
the 25-year-old Phoenix assistant grocery 
manager was eating solid food, walk- 
ing with help and doing leg and arm 
exercises. Drummond's steady progress 
seemed to augur well for the next phase of 
his treatment: a second operation, to re- 
move the mechanical device, which had 
been implanted only as a stopgap mea- 
sure, and to replace it with a human 


donor heart. 
) 








k 








Before his stroke, Michael Drummond chats with Copeland, left, and a staff member 


Buying Time with an Artificial Pump 


The youngest Jarvik-7 recipient later gets a human heart 


organ became available. That happened 
at week's end, when doctors obtained and 
transplanted a heart from a 19-year-old 
Texas motorcycle accident victim. 
Drummond's stroke-caused crisis cast 
doubt on a new phase in the artificial 
heart program, one with a more limited 
and, to many, a more realistic goal: to use 
the mechanical device not as a permanent 
implant but only as a bridge, keeping a se- 
riously ill heart patient alive until a hu- 
man donor heart can be found. The Food 
and Drug Administration had authorized 
Copeland to use the Jarvik-7 for that pur- 









“Trying to take something that’s available and use it for what it’s worth.” 


Last week, as Cardiac Surgeon Jack 
Copeland was examining his patient in 
the sixth-floor intensive care unit at Uni- 
versity Medical Center in Tucson, he no- 
ticed that Drummond was slurring his 
words. Soon afterward, the patient’s right 
hand became immobile. Though Cope- 
land hoped that Drummond’s problems 
might be caused by abnormal levels of 
blood sugar or the aftereffects of sleeping 
medication, he feared the worst. “I had to 
admit it to myself,” he says, “but I didn’t 
want to.” A neurologist confirmed that 
Drummond had suffered a mild stroke, 
most probably from tiny blood clots form- 
ing in or around the artificial heart. 

Although Drummond quickly recov- 
ered almost complete use of his right hand 
and the ability to speak clearly, the stroke 
left him “depressed and frustrated” and 
forced his doctors to speed up the trans- 
plant timetable. Rather than wait for 
Drummond to build up his strength for 
the second operation, as had originally 
been planned, they decided to perform 
the transplant as soon as a suitable donor 





pose only a few weeks before, and has 
since granted permission to a handful of 
other surgeons. “We're not really doing 
this in an attempt to further develop the 
artificial heart, to prove that it’s good or 
bad,” explained Copeland. “We are just 
trying to take something that’s available 
and use it for what it’s worth.” 

Of the five patients who have so far 
received permanent Jarvik-7 hearts, three 
are still alive. But all have suffered serious 
complications. William Schroeder, 53, at 
42 weeks the longest survivor, has had two 
strokes; his speech and memory are im- 
paired. Murray Haydon, 59, also had a 
stroke. Swedish Businessman Leif Sten- 
berg, 53, the only non-American to re- 
ceive a Jarvik-7 and the patient who had 
fared the best so far, recently suffered a 
severe stroke in Stockholm. Stenberg’s 
misfortune was particularly disappointing 
to Heart Developer Robert Jarvik; the 
heart implanted in the Swede was a newer 
version, in which Jarvik had replaced the 
original polycarbonate valve housings 
and aluminum base with polyurethane 
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components to reduce the danger of clot- 
ting. Stenberg’s surgeon Bjarne Semb told 
TIME, “It seems now that we have to be 
somewhat restrictive. The main indica- 
tion is that the heart has to be used as a 
temporary aid.” 

Drummond became a candidate for a 
transplant in August after a rare viral in- 
fection irreversibly damaged his heart. 
Admitted to the Tucson center two weeks 
ago, he was classified as a “9,” which 
meant he required a transplant within 48 
hours. Two days later a heart had still not 
been found, and Copeland recalls, “he 
looked like a piece of yellow paste. We felt 
he was going to die within hours.” Unless 
a donor heart could be found, Drum- 
mond’s only chance for survival was a 
temporary Jarvik-7. 

To lessen the chances of clots after the 
five-hour implant operation, doctors gave 
Drummond low doses of heparin, an anti- 
coagulant; they also lowered the air pres- 
sure that drives the mechanical heart to en- 
sure a gentler blood flow and thus reduce 
the turbulence that damages red blood 
cells. Unfortunately, the strategy failed to 
work. But by week’s end Drummond had a 
human heart and was in critical but stable 
condition. 






















































Smoke Signs 


Little reason to celebrate 














t first glance, it seemed to be the 
first good medical news in years for 
women smokers. According to the re- 
sults of a study of 1,237 women, pub- 
lished last week in the New England 
Journal of Medicine, older women who 
smoke more than a pack of cigarettes a 
day have only about half the risk of de- 
veloping cancer of the endometrium 
(the lining of the uterus) that their non- 
smoking peers have. The report, by a 
team of researchers from several medi- 
cal centers, on closer examination gives 
smokers little reason to celebrate. 

The protective influence of heavy 
smoking, which may result from its ef- 
fect on estrogen levels, is confined to 
postmenopausal women. Younger wom- 
en who smoke stand the same chance of 
getting uterine cancer as those who ab- 
stain. Even for older women the benefit 
is as evanescent as, well, smoke. Any 
protection against uterine cancer that 
smoking offers, scientists say, is far out- 
weighed by the enhanced risk of devel- 
oping cancers of the throat, stomach, 
bladder, pancreas and lungs, as well as 
heart disease, emphysema and bronchi- 
tis. Comments Dr. Harvey Fineberg, 
dean of the faculty of the Harvard 
School of Public Health: “To smoke cig- 
arettes in order to reduce your risk of 
uterine cancer is like looking for a gas 
leak with a lighted match.” a 
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It starts with new Dentagard Fluoride 
Toothpaste. Because dentists know 
removing plaque helps you keep 

gums healthy. 

Plaque is a harmful invisible 
film of bacteria that grows on teeth. 
If not removed effectively, plaque 
can build up and harm gum tissue. 
That’s why we’re introducing the 
Dentagard® Plaque Fighting 
Program. Because Dentagard wants 
to help you win the crusade for 
healthy gums. 





Brushing plaque away with Dentagard © 
can be the first step to healthy teeth 
and gums. 

While no fluoride toothpaste has 
an active ingredient to fight plaque, 
flossing and proper brushing with 
new Dentagard is an important step 
in helping to remove plaque so it 
cannot build up around the gumline. 
The plaque you brush away with 
Dentagard cannot cause your gums to 


become red or swollen—the first 
signs of what your dentist calls 
gingivitis, acommon gum problem. 


A proven plaque fighting program 
with Dentagard ® Toothpaste . 
And Dentagard has been 
accepted by the American 
Dental Association for effective 










cavity fighting. F 

You ll like its Aecepted 
convenient pump |_THERAPEUTICS 
dispenser and its | A\MERICAN 
great taste. And Ai.. 
you'll like doing 

something good for your gums 


every time you brush. 


Remove plaque better. 
Protect gums better. 





See your dentist. Brush regularly with Dentagard. 
Dentagard has been shown to be an effective 
decay-preventive dentifrice that can be of significant 
value when used ina conscientiously applied program 
of oral hygiene and regular professional care.” 
Council on Dental Therapeutics-American 
Dental Association 

© 1985 COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO 





Join the crusade for healthy teeth and gums with 
The Dentagard’ Plaque Fighting Program. 
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We asked these three experts to 
put a price on this edition of 


Dickens’ DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


2.90, 








“The raised spine is a “The illustrations are “The paper is fine mill. 


DAVID giveaway. That's qual- superb. Excellent The end pages an 
E ity binding. typography. unusual design. A first- 
COPPERFIELD ” ” class job. ” 
+30: $35. $35. 
. KEN McCORMICK, CLIVE BARNES, PHILIP LYMAN, 

Sr. Consulting Editor, Cultural critic, New York Post Gotham Book Mart. 

CHARLES ny: 

DICKENS 

WRONG. WRONG. WRONG (The effect in your room is uncanny. 


The price, of course, is only $12.50 for Each volume different but harmonious. A 
David Copperfield and every other volume luxurious library that is a tribute to your 


of the new Collector's Library of the taste.) 
World's Great Books. Each spine is hubbed in the great tra- 
Again and again, Franklin Library, dition of book binding. 
the world’s leading publisher of fine Each endsheet (inside covers) is an 
books, has seen its remarkable new Col- original design. 
lector’s Library confound the experts. The page edges are gilded; the 
How can these authorities be so paper, itself, is crisp, opaque, specially 
right in their praise and so wrong in the milled and acid free to last for genera- 
price? tions. 
Let's take a close look and see why. Many artists were commissioned for 


Each of the fifty volumes is individ- the project. And the illustrations are mag- 
ually designed; each cover is a work of nificent. (The color paintings by Thomas 
art, each binding distinct in size, grain, Rowlandson in TOM JONES make us tin- 








color. gle with pleasure.) 
Distinctive endpapers, Superb illustrations, many Each binding is individually 
specially designed for the specially commissioned, designed: the copper cover 
collection, and varied among including a number in full color. dies are hand finished. 
the volumes. 





Hubbing—a valued 
characteristic of Page edges 
the traditional gilded with a 
bookbinder's art. tarnish-free 
finish for both 

protection 

and beauty. 





Specially milled, acid-free paper that will endure for generations. © 1905 FL 





Howdid we do it? 


The typography is classic, the print- 
ing first rate, the contents immortal and 
priceless. 

Yet the price for each volume is only 
$12.50, less, as you know, than ordinary 
hardcover books. 

It is a publishing conundrum with a 
simple, albeit spectacular answer. 
Franklin Library has made a publishin 
breakthrough of which it is very proud. 

Here is the genius of mankind. 

Eternal classics, from Homer's 
ODYSSEY to Melville's MOBY DICK. 

The chilling tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The romance of Emily Bronte’s 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. The earthy 
humor of CANTERBURY TALES by 






CRIME 
AND 
PUNISHMENT. 


FYODOR 
DOSTOEVSKY: ~ 


Chaucer. The transcendent dramas of 
Shakespeare (illustrated by Henry 
Fuseli), Ibsen, Chekhov. Great English 
and American poetry. 

Fifty volumes in all. A library of 
genius that belongs in every home. 

Here is adventure for the mind, for 
yourself and for your children. Inspiration 
and pleasure more abiding than televi- 
sion, more memorable than movies. At a 
price that makes it almost mandatory. 
(And that is Franklin Library’s intention.) 

Subscribe without risk. 

As a subscriber, you build your col- 
lection one book each month, and pay- 
ment is on the same convenient basis. 
The subscription price is a remarkable 


CHE REFURN i 


OF 
FITTS : | 


org 


HARDY 


The Franklin Library 


or return any book within 30 days. 


advance of its shipment. 


Signature _ 


Mr. / Mrs. / Miss 


PHENATEIVE 


THOMAS 


SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


THE COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my subscription to The Collector's Library of the World’s Great Books 
consisting of 50 volumes of classics to be privately printed and bound expressly for 
me. The books will be sent to me at the rate of one per month, and the issue price 
of $12.50* for each book will be guaranteed to me for the entire series. However, 
I have the right to cancel my subscription at any time upon 30 days’ written notice, 


PPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT 


$12.50 per volume. 

A guaranteed price, if your subscrip- 
tion is mailed by October 31, 1985. You 
need send no payment now. 

You may cancel your subscription at 
any time, upon 30 days’ written notice, 
and return any book for any reason, 
within 30 days. 


The Collector’s 
Library of the world’s 
great books. 

A revolution in 
publishing. 





ey DAVID 
~ COPPERFIELD 


CHARLES 
DICKENS 


Please mail by October 31, 1985. 


I need send no payment now. I will be billed for each volume, individually, in 


*Plus my state sales tax and $1.95 per book for 


postage, shipping and handling, subject only to postage increases. 


TO ACCEPTANCE 





Address 


PLEASE PRINT CLEAMLY 








City, State, Zip 
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Pp away the kiwis. Strike the pink pep- 
percorns. Forget everything you were 
just beginning to like about vegetable 
patés and the grilled rare duck breast, ma- 
gret de canard. The days of the nouvelle 
cuisine and its culinary trademarks are 
numbered. What the savviest chefs in 
France are cooking up now is being hailed 
as cuisine moderne, a blend of the classic 
and the nouvelle. Some observers prefer 
to call this new cooking actuelle (what is 
really being cooked today), while others 
describe it as libre (free), personnalisée 
(personalized) or, perhaps most ap- 
propriately, courante (trendy). 

Although there is some argu- 
ment as to the best name, there 
seems to be complete agreement 
that the most successfully innovative 
practitioner of the new cooking is 
Joél Robuchon, 40, the chef and pro- 
prietor of Jamin, in Paris’ elegant 
16th arrondissement. The dimpled, 
diffident Robuchon astounded the 
French food hierarchy (and himself) 
in 1984 when he won the coveted 
three-star rating from the Guide Mi- 
chelin only three years after he 
bought the restaurant. Not even the 
two stars he had previously earned 
as chef at the Nikko hotel in Paris 
prepared him for gaining Michelin's 
top rating in record time for the 83- 
year-old guide. What apparently be- 
guiled the usually conservative in- 
spectors and editors of the guide, as 
it does the 100 or so daily customers 
at lunch and dinner, is, of course, the 
exquisite food that generally com- 
bines savory and authoritative fla- 
vors with lightness and delicacy. 
Also considered are the remarkab- 
ly gracious and concerned service 
and the flossy pink valentine of a 
dining room. 

“It is important to respect the integri- 
ty of the ingredients by preserving their 
flavors and aromas,” says Robuchon. 
Working in a bright and airy kitchen 
amid hanging rows of gleaming copper 
pans, he oversees a staff of 18. Among 
them, they turn out pasta and homemade 
breads twice a day, as well as thin, crack- 
ling raspberry and orange tarts. Sooner or 
later all try their hand at the subtle and 
restrained garnishes created by Robu- 
chon. He tends to favor a pointillist shim- 
mer of color, sometimes achieved with 
tiny droplets of tomato sauce dotted from 
a knife point to rim a sauce of grass-green 
pureed spinach or by flecks of herbs and 
vegetables added to a terrine of rabbit set 
in a pale, jewel-like aspic. Wielding a tiny 
round cutter that he found in Japan, Ro- 
buchon scoops pinpoints of ivory apple 
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Moderne Is Newer Than Nouvelle 


Cabbage, ravioli and mashed potatoes take Paris by storm 


and jade avocado to be tossed with lobster 
for an intriguing appetizer salad, and he 
lards snowy codfish with slivers of pink 
salmon before braising the combination. 
As he charms the eye with color, Ro- 
buchon lights up the palate with season- 
ings. His best dish, canette rosée (roasted 











pig's bladder holds poached chicken for two 


and then braised duckling) is spiced with 
a Chinese-style dip of salt, star anise, 
cinnamon, ginger, coriander and nutmeg. 
Other revelations in flavor contrasts were 
the diced kidneys and sweetbreads sau- 
téed with earthy mushrooms and the 
high-styled version of téte de cochon (pig's 
head), here with the meat boned, diced 
and pungent with parsley, shallots, 
ginger, coriander and 
lemon. The accompany- 
ing mashed potatoes 
have inspired critics to 
wax eloquent. 

Young though it is, 
cuisine moderne has al- 
ready collected its share 
of delectable clichés, 
most notably ravioli 
filled with shellfish and 
anything steamed in a 


The Robuchons at work 





packet of cabbage. At Jamin, the seduc- 
tive interpretation is ravioli with /angou- 
stine on melting leaves of cabbage. Al- 
though always immaculately cooked, 
Robuchon’s creations are occasionally a 
bit too bland. Examples are his celebrat- 
ed fillet of lamb in a salt crust and the 
chicken poached in a pig's bladder that 
puffs up like a jolly balloon. Because he 
finds the quality of French beef and veal 
inconsistent, he does not serve them. 

To be sure that the kitchen’s hard 
work is not undermined in the dining 
room, Robuchon employs a staff of more 
than ten as captains, waiters and busboys, 
which means that 45 diners are served by 
at least 30 employees. Among them is his 
slender, blond wife Janine, who oversees 
the checks. She also cooks dinner at home 
around 6:30, relying on bourgeois 
fare like gigot with flageolets. Robu- 
chon loves it, as he did his mother’s 
cooking back in his native Poitiers. 
Says he: “Such food is prepared with 
maternal love, and it cannot be 
judged by ordinary standards.” 

As might be expected, reserva- 
tions at Jamin should be made at 
least six to eight weeks in advance. 
Like many proprietors of popular 
Paris restaurants, Robuchon tries 
for a balance between French and 
foreign customers, roughly a 
fifty-fifty split. “Nobody likes to 
be in a ‘tourist’ restaurant,” he ex- 
plains. What nobody seems to mind 
is the $30 to $90 check for dinner, 
which includes food and service but 
not wine. 

Between meals and phone calls, 
Robuchon does more research in his 
kitchen, ever on the lookout for new 
combinations and dishes. Indicating 
the drawing on his menu of a lone, 
Lincolnesque figure, he says, “I am 
a compagnon and will always be 
one,” explaining that he served as 
an itinerant apprentice, cooking in 
various regional kitchens before be- 
coming a fully fledged member of 
the French chefs’ guild. 

Robuchon is branching out. It comes 
as a surprise to see boil-in-bag main 
courses simmering away in his kitchen. 
“It will be used by the French railways 
for their first-class passengers on the 
Paris-to-Strasbourg route,” the chef says. 
“Tt cooks for 14 hours, then it can be kept 
without freezing or preservatives for eight 
days. Now I test it in 
large quantities, then it 
will be packaged in por- 
tions.” To Joél Robu- 
chon, not even the sky’s 
the limit. “Who knows?” 
he says wistfully. “May- 
be someday men will eat 
my food on the moon.” 
No doubt it will then 
be known as cuisine 
céleste. —By Mimi Sheraton 
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The style may not take 
hold right away with the cou- 
turiers of New Bond Street 
But Britain’s intrepid Diana, 24, 
was fetching nonetheless in a 

| bright orange survival suit and 
hard hat as she spent three 
hours last week inspecting 
Forties Charlie Platform, a 
giant offshore oil rig located 
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Di: taming the BP “bears” 


110 miles off Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, in the frigid and fog- 
bound waters of the North Sea 
Seems that Husband Charles 
visited a British Petroleum rig 
earlier this year, and the oil 
company heard through the 
royal grapevine that Di was 
| disappointed not to have been 
included. A BP helicopter was 
dispatched to Balmoral Castle, 
where the royal family sum- 
mers. This time Charles was 




















Kasparov and Karpov: no one nodded off in the rematch 


left home to baby-sit Princes 
Wills, 3, and Harry, 11 months. 
Aboard the platform, Diana 
chatted with the 150 “bears,” 
or rig crew members, all of 
whom are male. Crooned one: 
“T can’t tell you how beautiful 
she was.’ 


Despite its subtle elegance, 
world-championship chess 
ranks among the most soporif- 
ic of all spectator sports. Take 
the inconclusive contest be- 
tween reigning World Cham- 
pion Anatoly Karpov, 34, and 
fellow Soviet Grand Master 
Gary Kasparov, 22, that ended 
abruptly last February. Victory 
was to have gone to the first 
player to win six games. But 48 
grueling confrontations, held 





over five long months, pro- | 


duced just five wins for Kar- 
pov, three for Kasparov and an 
astonishing 40 draws. World 
Chess Federati 
Florencio Campomanes finally 
halted the match, explaining, 
some thought lamely, that the 


Carter: a cut in the game of nostalgia 
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players were exhausted. But no 
one nodded off last week as 
Karpov and Kasparov met for 
a rematch in Moscow's Tchai- 
kovsky Hall. Challenger Ka- 


ABCNEWS 


: 


partment of transportation 
was set to build a four-lane 
road providing access to the 
Carter Library, between 
downtown Atlanta and Emory 
University. Preservationists 
took the department to court 
and won, and the parkway 
construction has just ground to 
a halt. No comment yet from 
Carter, but win a few, lose a 
few may come to mind. 


“If I was picking a panel of 
people who know most about 
the issue, even if it was 50 peo- | 
ple on each side, I’m not sure 
I'd pick either man,” admitted 
ABC’s Ted Koppel. Even so, the 
Revs. Jesse Jackson and Jerry 
Falwell starred on Nightline 
last week, locking horns over 
the subject of U.S. policy | 
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Two reverends: Jackson blesses Antagonist Falwell 


sparov won the first game in 
41 moves, and the second end- 
ed in a draw. Champion Kar- 
pov will have to strike back 
fast—relatively speaking, of 


| course. This time, if neither 


man can cop six victories, lau- 
rels will go to the leader after a 
mere 24 games 


He may be an aging veter- 
an, but former President Jimmy 
Carter, 60, still knows how to 
keep his eye on the ball. Trou- 
ble is, he doesn’t always con- 
nect. Take last week. During a 
Labor Day bash in Plains, Ga., 
thrown for 300 of his onetime 
staffers, including ex-Aides 
Jody Powell and Ham Jordan, the 
erstwhile leader exhorted his 
team to victory. But the same 
week, the old pro may have 
struck out. The Georgia de- 








in South Africa. Falwell, 
founder of Moral Majority, ar- 
gued that withdrawing US. in- 
vestments from South Africa 
in an effort to coerce the coun- 
try into abandoning apartheid 
would do more harm than 
good. Said he: “We can cut out 
the cancer without killing the 
patient.” Jackson, head of 
Operation Push, was less san- 
guine. “With increased invest- 
ment in apartheid,” he main- | 
tained, “the rope around the 
necks of the people appears to | 
be getting tighter as opposed to 
looser.” The on-camera con- 
versation was heated, but once 
the lights were off, piety and 
politics took over. Falwell said 
amen to most of Jackson’s 
statements, and Jackson gave 
his opponent a big hand—on 
the top of his head in a gesture 
of blessing. —By Jamie Murphy 
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lysses Grant sat on the porch and marched armies across 

his memory. He called them up through cocaine and mor- 
phine, through the pain in his throat, and intoa perfect clarity of 
prose. He fought the war minutely all over again: Shiloh and 
Vicksburg, the slaughters of the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, where 
men were so sure of death that they pinned their names and ad- 
dresses on their jackets for easy identification when they fell. 
And at last, the mythy set piece of Appomattox, where Lee came 
as the elegant last cavalier, and Grant, a shabby cigar stub of a 
man, appeared in dusty blues open at the throat, one button in 
the wrong hole, no sword, to embody the victory of some other 
American principle. 

Grant remembered it all on the porch of a cottage at Mount 
McGregor in the foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks in the summer of 1885, 100 years ago. 
He was dying of cancer. As he sat in a silk 
top hat, reassembling the past, tourists came 
to stare at him from a little distance, He let 
them watch, even wanted them to. So many 
planes of the public and the private inter- 
sected in Grant: the obscure American fail- 
ure who saved the Union. Now, at the last, 
the shabby embarrassment who was also the 
first genius of industrial warfare made the 
intimate business of his dying a sort of pub- 
lic spectacle. Grant harbored complications. 
If he was ofall men the typical American, as 
his friend William Tecumseh Sherman 
thought, the incendiary of Atlanta also ad- 
mitted, “I do not understand him, and I do 
not believe he understands himself.” That 
was the oddness of Grant. In Hannah 
Arendt’s phrase, Adolf Eichmann repre- 
sented “the banality of evil.” In a way, 
Grant represented the banality of a momen- 
tary greatness. Or perhaps the mysterious 
possibilities of the ordinary. 

In the Mount McGregor drama, termi- 
nal and succinct, there was a sleazy com- 
mercial dimension that savored of the scan- 
dals of his White House years. The owners 
of the resort at Mount McGregor had actually attracted Grant to 
come and die in comfort there, a sort of publicity stunt. Grant 
went along with it. But as he enacted that odd humiliation, he 
was, in the privacy of his mind and on his lined note pad, com- 
posing his memoirs, one of the strongest and purest documents of 
American public life. 

Ulysses Grant eventually receded to become a haunting half 
mystery of American life. Down the generations he has stayed 
cocooned, in memory, in a stoical mediocrity. H.L. Mencken 
said Grant was the kind of man who would say to someone he 
encountered, “Meet the wife.’ He possessed an eerie philistine 
equilibrium, remarking once that Venice would be a fine city if it 
were drained. What stuck mostly in memory as the decades 
passed were the shabby things: the scandals and swindles and, 
ignominiously, the talk about his drinking. He did drink too 
much now and then, when he was depressed, and especially 
when he was away from the stabilizing influence of his wife Ju- 
lia, whom he adored. 

What puzzles is Grant’s sudden greatness, his rising to the 
occasion, and the brutality of his greatness, what might be called 
the bloody abstraction of it. It was as if Grant had rescinded 
some logic of cause and effect. Lincoln's best generals failed: re- 
fulgent characters like George McClellan and “Fighting Joe” 
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Who Is Buried in Grant’s Tomb? 











Hooker, who would not fight. Grant, the failure, succeeded. 
Down the years, if anyone has bothered to think about Grant, he 
has had to wonder whether the man was a genius (his native ge- 
nius hidden till the crucial moment) or a nonentity who blun- 
dered into momentary success, who arrived at immortality by 
accident. Ronald Reagan is a leader of totally different tempera- 
ment and tailoring, but one sometimes hears the same puzzle- 
ment over his luck and political successes. In this comparison of 
qualifications, acting in Hollywood is the moral equivalent of 
selling cordwood in St. Louis or clerking in Galena, IIl., as Grant 
did before the war, 

As his death approached, Grant wrote a note to his physician 
that contained a subtle and accurate conceit: “The fact is that I 
think I am a verb instead of a personal pro- 
noun. A verb is anything that signifies to be; 
to do; or to suffer. I signify all three.” What 
Grant said about his dying was true of his life. 
It was only asa verb, that is, asa warrior, that 
he found focus. Grant had an animal sense of 
moment and motion. Mary Lincoln thought 
for a time during the siege of Richmond that 
Grant was a mere “butcher,” and most of the 
North agreed. But he was a far better soldier 
than that. He could march strategies across a 
landscape the way a cat can walk across a 
dressing table laden with perfume bottles, 
never looking at his hind legs and never spill- 
ing a drop. That is too delicate an image, 
maybe. Grant spilled a generation or so of 
blood. Still, he could move armies the way 
the cat moves its feet, on true instinct, com- 
pletely self-possessed. 

Perhaps if there is something haunting 
about Grant's life, it is the way that, having 
achieved military greatness and two terms 
in the White House, he lapsed toward fail- 
ure again. He became a parable of the unre- 
liability of American dreams. The Ameri- 
can trajectory was supposed to be always 
ascendant. Grant swooped down, and up, 
and down again. 

And then, at the last, in greatest torment, he launched him- 
self into eternity by producing a work of enduring literature, a 
parting labor of memory and language from the man of pure ac- 
tion. Mount McGregor was a kind of archetype of American ret- 
rospection: recollection performed as heroic deed. Improbably, 
Grant became the greatest of the rememberers of a war so mor- 
ally and dramatically fascinating that Americans have returned 
to it ever since, generation after generation, as if toa text of inex- 
haustible meaning. ° 

The Civil War was fought to expunge the American original 
sin (slavery) and to save the dream and the power. It was all of 
Homer and Shakespeare come to the New World. It was the 
American discovery of tragedy, and of modern death, proceed- 
ing from the jaunty, clumsy toy soldiering of First Bull Run to 
Sherman’s scorched earth and Grant’s trench slaughter, which 
were a mora! preview of the 20th century. 

The Rumanian scholar Mircea Eliade made the distinction 
between a people’s “profane time” and its “sacred time.” In sacred 
time, he thought, deeds done in historical time partake of the per- 
manence of myth. In his dying hours on Mount McGregor, Grant 
labored to transport the Civil War, and himself, into sacred time. 
The war arrived there intact. Grant, however, has remained in a 
dusk somewhere between myth and Galena, Ill. —By Lance Morrow 
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November day to bid him final farewell. Papa put up 
a brave facade. 
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1 around him on that chilly 









His family gatherec 
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He sensed his brother’s awkwardness when they \ 
embraced. And, most clearly, he felt a pang of sadness as he 
looked for one last time into Mama’s tearful eyes. Vi 

Then the approaching train’s high-pitched shriek broke e e 
the silence. And his family was suddenly left far behind. } rf hy he a 
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Call France. Ten minutes can 0 iS Cc i 00 


o o 
average just 79¢ a minute: ; ] 

Saying good-bye is never easy—but saying hello is, or mericd 
with AT&T. A ten-minute call to France on AT&T can average e 
as little as 79¢ a minute. 

Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 

If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
the same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 
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Rate Level Average Cost Per Minute For a 10-Minute Call** Hours —_—a 
Economy 79 6pm-7am a 

$1.00 1pm-6pm 
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$1.32 7am-ipm _ 
of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less. All 


during hours listed. Add 3% Federal Excise Tax. For further infor 
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